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GERTRUDE BEVERLY. 
BY MRS JULIA L. DUMONT. 
————Is this my own reflection? 
Prithee, tell me, is this the first true mirror 

1 have looked in? 

Gertrude Beverly, an orphan and an heiress, 
had grown up with all the manifold privileges 
aad immunities, to which an heiress had pre- 
acriptive right—“a charter as large as the 
winds,” withal, to enact whatever part she 
chose, of folly or of wisdom, An invitation 
from the Ellisons, an amiable and quiet fam- 
ily, in a quiet village, some two days’ journey 
from her native city, and the sudden caprice 
of the moment, determined her to s with 
them the few remaining months of her mi- 
nority. Though very distant, they were her 
nearest surviving relatives, and had therefore 
some claim upon her attention. A creature 
of fashionable fantasies, gay, volatile, vain 
end conscious of power, dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashionable elegance, and seeming 
to regard life rather as a pageant thana mere 
every day concern, she arrived at the neat 
andsecluded mansion. ‘‘I shall not like her,” 
thought Mrs Ellison, as she ushered her jntu 
her snug little parlor, but Mrs Ellison was 
mistaken. “How terribly proud she must 
be,” thought the sober, though kind hearted 
matron, as she stood waiting the uncloaking 
and unbonneting of her guest; but this idea 
also, was of but transient dominance, Miss 
Beverly’s eyes, Mrs Ellison could not ex- 
actly tell whether they were blue or black, 
were lifted to her face; and “how very beau- 
tiful,” was the next thought that succeeded. 
It forced itself, indeed, into almost audible 
utterance, as the clustering locks of golden 
brown were thrown back from her bright fere- 
i like a flood of «:light, and hor covgte- 

neo, beaming with open trust and sunny 
emotions, was tvrned fully towards her cen- 
sor. “But, she is shocking giddy,” said the 
imposing shake of the head which next fol- 
lowed, as Gertrude, upon whom her new po- 
sition seemed to have imposed as little check, 
as the transfer from one tree to another does 
upon the glad notes of the forest bird, ran on 
from one theme of trifling to another in rapid 
succession; still her new friends listened, and 
Gertrude still ran on, and by degrees, they 
forgot to remembcr that wisdom was so alto- 
gether more proper than folly. Her smile 
was so bright, it pervaded every little corner 
of the heart; her merry laugh came over one 
like a. sound of spring, and her voice, soft, 
rich and full of musical intonation, was a con- 
tinuous tide of melody. 

“I am afraid, my dear, you will be sadly 
lost in so very retired a place as this,” said 
Mrs Ellison, as the day wore away; “but the 
teacher of the female seminary here, an ami- 
able and highly accomplished girl, is forta- 
mately, at this time, our boarder, and you will 
find in her a gifted and agreeable compan- 
ion.” “Some demure old maid, I suppose,” 
thought Miss Beverly; “and still worse a 
blue ramen Good angels defend me, if” 
——‘“Miss Hartland, Miss Beverly;” inter- 
rupted Mrs Ellison, as a young woman, @ 
parently scarcely eighteen, with a pale, nila 
countenance of singular beauty, at that mo- 
ment entered. “I hope, my dear young la- 
‘lies, you will soonbe friends. Ifngt equally 
vafortunate, you are both orphans, and this 
should be a link of sympathy between you.” 

“Is that the young woman you a - of, 
my dear Mrs Ellison” exclaimed Gertrude, 
the moment that Miss Hartland left the room; 
ae you told me—no, not exactly told me, 
but I had an idea that she se very differ- 
ent; she 460 young, and so extremely lovely. 
Gladly*would I cultivate her friendship; but 
methinks, I should know as little how to 
speak to her, as to a beautiful engraving.” 

“You will find a far deeper interest in the 
character of Eliza Hartland, than mere beauty 
can afford. She bas been reared in all the 
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Riterrature and Filiseellanies. | the ruin that had been Beverly; “can all this be pride?” Pride! un- 


ually settling 

—~ fortuney threw her at the age of 
, upon the single support of a younger 
brother, whose education was yet unfinished, 
and who had scarcely given 4 thought to any 
pursuit of life, but the collegiate studies, from 
which he was then so unexpectedly called. 
But he was a noble fellow, witha sustain- 
ed spirit, that could bend itself to the exigen- 
cies of life, though it could not be bowed to 
dependence or . The creditors 
of his father were disposed to be lenient in 
behalf ofthe unprovided orphans; but far from 
seeking, he would admit of no commutation;. 
and the minutest article of the estate, even 


of, that not a farthing should be left unpaid. 
This rigid justice was not without effect. His 
character was at once firmly based; and an 
employment in an extensive mercantile es- 
tablishment, enabled him at once to continue 
his sister at the fashionable school where she 
had been placed by her parents. But Eliza 
shared his own proud virtues, She knew 
her brother still cherished a strong prefer- 
ence for the profession to which he had been 
originally destined, and that with only her- 
self to provide for, he might yet attain it.— 
She early looked forward to the time when 
her own exertions would secure her support, 
and with an untiring industry, that could not 
fail of attaining its object, she strove to per- 
fect herself in those branches of female ac- 
complishment which she now regarded not 
as mere embellishments, but as attainments, 
positively enforced by gratitude and duty. 
Her native gentleness of manners, and eleva- 
tion of character were favorable to her pur- 
se; and it is more than a year since she has 

n the principal teacher in the young la- 


) bas devoted hit Tisfavori ion, 
and is at this time attending @ course of law 
lectures in your own city.” 4 

“Quite a tale of romance,” said Miss Bev- 
erly; “and truly, Miss Hartland’s counten- 
ance is in fine keeping with the character of 

a heroine; with that calm, pure brow of hers, 
and eyes, that when you look into them, you 
fee) as if looking down into deep waters when 
the moon is shining on them. Ob, I know 
we shall be friends. You know, my dear 
madam, there was never a heroine without 
some dear, dear friend, to act as a foil; and I 
have just come to take that place, How very 
fortunate! We shall love one another so en- 
tirely.” ‘ . 

But Miss Beverl taken. Eliza 

Hartland’s manner to r was from the 
first, as gentle as a s; and it would 
have been difficult to define the kind of dis- 
tance it still preserved. There was nothing 
in it of avoidance, or coldness, or repulsive- 
ness; and yet, there wasan impalpable some- 
thing, that drew around her a line like a ma- 

ic “ircle, over which no advance of familiar- 
ity might be urged. Her faculties were at 
all times called into the readiest requisition, 
to oblige Miss Beverly. She sang for her; 
played for her; sketched for her; drew pat- 
terns for her; assisted at her toilette; and all 
this with the most perfect pleasure; but here 
their intelligence was stopped; and Gertrude, 
who had planned unbounded munificence to- 
wards the indigent orphan, found it impossi- 
ble to make any return for her own daily acts 
of kindness. Eliza had no wants, no desires, 
no fancies,no sorrows to communicate, no lost 
privileges to regret. If Gertrude sometimes 
tossed over the elegant baubles, and costly 
ornaments, which form so large a part of fe+ 
male expenditure, to find some offering for 
her friend—when she had made her selec- 
tion, Eliza had quietly withdrawn. If, when 
an occasional. shade upon Fliza’s brow told 
of remembered griefs, or the weariness of 
remitted exertion, she would have prof- 
fred sympathy, the shade was thrown off as 
d, and succeeded by a smile of 












nm as note 
elegancies of wealth and high fashion; but a eetness. 
the death of her parents, while it ot a strange girl,” thought Gertrude 


| those which had been already a iaved 
to himself and sister, were finally disposed iH 





der that meek and gentle bearing! the idea 
was pre ous. “Has she no heart!” <A 
thou instances, even the expression of 
her countenance at that moment, gave an- 
swer; for she was speaking of her brother's 
expected return, and there was a new and 
animated light in her caJm eye. 

“And ia | -garaand of youn, whose prom- 
i . iven so rich a tint to your 
ised possi hes £ like you, Eliza?” 

“Oh, he is all;” but Miss Hartland checked 
herself, and laughed at the half spoken eul- 
ogy, while she added, “you will consider him 
a very selfish animal, for he is too much en- 
ossed by his own pursuits to take any part 


in society.” 

‘General society!” repeated Gertrude, men- 
tally; “and with this, suppose then, I am 
still to be classed.” 

‘The brother at last came; and it was then 
that the full flood tide of Eliza’s deep, though 
still spirit, poured itself out in the strong flow 
of affectionate gladness. It was met too, by 
all the unsuppressed ardor of a brother’s ho- 
liest, fondest love, while it is yet the ten- 
derest tie that the young heart owns; and 
Gertrudé Beverly felt, perhaps for the first 
time, that the hidden wealth of the soul 
scatters a glory upon the path of life, not 
caught from its imposing splendors. Eth- 
wald Hartland—I was going to describe him; 
but how very idle. Some thousands of written 

rtraits, thanks to ‘our predecessors,” who 

ve spared us the want of “original” like- 
nesses, embrace all that can be told of dark 
eyes, intellectual brows, and fine figures. — 

hat distinctive something, which, after all, 
constitutes the character of the whole, which 
rendered Ethwald Hartland at once a being, 
separate from all whom Gertrude Beverly 


: y 
dapsitaesion, | We ner othes oe Among the any ver 


shippers at the shrine of the lovely heiress, 
there had been more than one distinguished 
in the circles of ‘elegance and high life; but 
it was with the young and nameless Hart- 
land, that Gertrude felt, for the first time, 
the consciousness of a superior presence, 

He spent a half hour with his sister every 
evening, and as the reserve, imposed by the 
fair stranger, gradually wore away, he gave 
new life and impulse to the fireside circle. — 
The gathered treasures of a cultivated mind, 
flashing in its own light, like gems to the sun 
—the refinements of just taste, and the fer- 
vor of deep feelings—these gave a tone to 
the society of Ethwald Hartland, to which 
Gertrude wasa stranger. Eliza, too, was so 
animated during her brother’s visits; no won- 
der his well known step was heard with 
quickened pulses; and thus diffusing pleasure 
around him, what wonder his own eye flash- 
ed with a deepened light, as he took his seat 
between his sister and his fair friend. In 
truth, his halfhour soon became gradually 
lengthened, and it was evident his wonted 
pursuits, had no longer so very absorbing an 
influence. Having one day stepped into 
Mies Hartland’s room in her absence, Ger- 
trude’s eye was arrested by a pair of plain ear 
rings, which lay on her table, and the thought 
struck her of attaching them to the costly 
drops she wore in her own. While thus en- 
gaged, she heard Eliza’s step on the stairs, 
and unwilling to be detected until she had 
completed her little arrangement, she slid 
into an adjoining chamber. The door was 
ajar, and the voice of Hartland, who entered 
a few moments after his sister, distinctly 
reached her. 

“Where is Miss Beverly?” he inquired, “I 
do not often find you alone.” 

“And this is the reason, dear Ethwald, I 
suppose, that your visits have been somewhat 
prolonged of late. Ifso, I will call her im- 
mediately.” 

“Nonsense! Eliza; though now I have 
mentioned her, pray, what is your estimate 
of her? Are her mind and character worthy of 
her face and form?” 
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“And her mind?” 

“That is no requisite of female loveliness.” 

“Pshaw! Has she intellect or not? or that 
kind of cultivation—” 

“She has all the accomplishments belong- 
ing to fashionable life.” 

“Ab! I understand you. She can sing a 
little, dance exquisitely, draw a little, em- 
broider a little, and is perfect mistress of the 
art of personalembellishment. So then, this 
is all. Why, Gertrude Beverly was formed 
for something beyond this. Every feature is 
instinct with capabilities. pEliza, 
I am glad, from — I am, that her per- 
sonal loveliness is her only claim.” 

“ And, why?” . 

“Because, did you not tell me she was an 
heiress?” , 

“And you would, therefore, be’ an unsuc- 
cessful wooer.” 

“I would, therefore, not be a wooer at all; 
no, not even were! certain of success. I 
have no ambition to owe my bread to my 
wife’s inheritance, Yes,” Hartland contin- 
ued, “‘it is well; it is all well, indeed, for 
were I not a beggar, I know not what folly 
her beauty might Jead me on to commit.— 
There is a strange charm about her; a sport- 
iveness like that of childhood, giving interest 
to her most unmeaning remarks; and her 
voice, Why it thrills through and through me 
like a rich instrument, to whose tones the 
accom words add nothing.” 

“Ethwald!” said Eliza, in a voice of quiet 
tenderness; “you must not give me so much 
of your time as you have of late. It isa sac- 
tifice you can not afford.” 

“You are right, my sweet sister, quite 
right;” said the brother, laughing; but there 
was bitterness in the tone. “f will obey 
ou, too, as 1 would an oracle; so, goodbye, 
and I will not see egain for a week.” , 
He was faithfu)'te his promise, and when 
he again called, his manner was changed.— 
There was a deepened glow, too, on Miss 
Beverly’s cheek, not caught from the sunset 
crimson, reflected round her, and mutual re- 
straint seemed to have chained the feelings 
ofboth. The spell of delight was dissolved; 
they met again jin reciprocal reserve, and 
when soon after Miss Beverly returned to 
her native city, though the restless eye of 
Hartland told of troubled emotion, his man- 
ner was marked by politeness only. Eliza’s 
adieus were those of kindness; but still the 
gathered quietude of her brow, told a con- 
sciousness that they were treading different 
paths, and for them, therefore, there could be 
no green places, no fountains of communion 
in common. Meanwhile, young Hartland 
completed his studies, and was now, accord- 
ing to his original purpose, to establish him- 
self in the nearest city. 

“You will catl on Miss Beverly,” said Mrs 
Ellison, as Hartland was about taking leave; 
“I have a pacquet for her, which I wish you 
to hand her yourself. No unwelcome com- 
mission, if one may judge by that change of 
color, and Gertrude will be so glad to see 
you, though her letters of late are far less 
cheerful than they were formerly; but I hope 
it is only that her spirits are getting a little 








“She is a warm hearted affectionate girl.” 


tamed.” 

The charge, indeed, was far from being a 
pleasant one, It was some time after his er- 
rival before he could summon svfficient cour- 
age to fulfil it, and when he at last knocked 
at the door of the elegant mansion, to which 
he had been directed, there was an embarrass- 
ment in his manner, that he had striven vainly 
to throw off. The deep, rich glow of pleas-. 
ure, which lit up the lovely features of Ger- 
trude Beverly, however, at his entrance, op- 
erated upon him like a spell, and one glance 
swept away all recollections of the past and 
thoughts of the future. Was she indecd 
changed? or was he self deluded? She cer- 
tainly seemed to him far lovelier than he had 
yet seen her, and there was a tone of thought 
and of cultivated feeling in her conversation 
which he had been far from associating with 
her memory, There was a shade, too, of 








__— ~—#el of the future? 








pensiveness, through which the glee of her 
nature still flung its bright gleamings, like 
sunshine throu h shadowing foliage, that 
ve a deepened interest to her exceeding 
ty. “And this is the being,” thought 
Hartland, “whom deemed but a thing for 
ing admiration; but,if even then I was 
not master of myself in her presence, what 
am I doing here!” He rose to depart—he 
struggled to speak, even with coldness; but 
his voice faultered, and his eye was full of 
passionate tenderness. 

“I should be happy to see you sometiines, 
Mr Hartland:” said Miss Beverly, in a voice 
of bewildering sweetness, “You are not 
perhaps aware————” 

Hartland trembled from head to foot.—“Of 
what?” 

“That I have no longer the power to draw 
around me, thoee who are only to be attract- 
ed by wealth. You look surprised, but the 
failure ofa guardian involving the ruin of 
those consi to his care, is no. singular 
tale in this world of change; and perhaps, af- 
ter all I have no reason to repine.” Had 

lifted her eyes to those of her audi- 
tor the sudden and intense light that flashed 
from his might have awakened a doubt of the 
sympathy she must have reasonably anticipa- 
ee but her own were accidentally averted, 
nd the vehement earnestness of his inqui- 
ries, &t once expressed al] the interest prop- 
er for the occasion. 

“T have nothing to regret,” she continued 
as she assured him of the remedilessness of 
her wrongs; “I have learned many a needful 
lesson from my disappointments: and, how- 
ever I may be forgotten by the crowd, there 
are still those whose friendship my changed 
fortune have not alienated. Among these 
are the family, under whose roof I have still 
a home; and such I shall find the kind heart- 
ed Mrs Ellison, thoughI have yet forborne 
to pain her with the detail of my affairs, and 
in your gentle and lovely sister, and—and— 
yourself, Mr Hartland, for somewhat coldly 
as you have seemed hitherto to regard me,— 
as indigent and dependent, Gertrude has 
now & claim upon your better feelings.” 

“Coldly!” repeated Hartland, and his own 
poverty and his uncertain prospects--his for- 
mer doubts were all utterly forgotten. Pas- 
sion was in his soul—strong, mighty, uncon- 
trollable. Whoinsucha moment takes coun- 
: only amid the de- 
lirious rapture of cal avowal, that he at 
last remembered that he might not make her 
the sharer of those struggles which yet ne- 
necessarily awaited him. But hope was 
fresh in his heart, and his spirit was strong 
in the Consciousness of its own gifts. A brief 
space, and he trusted that he might offer her 
4 home, at least secure from want. Gertrude 
had risen proudly above the loss of fortune, 
and the strength of character that had buoy- 
ed her thus up, would still enable her to dis- 
pense with its pivileges, Pictures of domes- 
tic happiness rose upon his soul like rain- 
bows upon the sky, shedding light, and beau- 
ty, and promise upon his path; and Gertrude 
listened to his impassioned anticipations with 
frank, though blushing approval, But the 
ag ap of professional merit, however sure- 

, is slowly awarded; and the animated ho 
with which he had looked forward to the 
meed of intense industry, rapidly yielded to 
the chill of common reality.* Passion is no 
patient abider of delays;—Ethwald soon be- 
‘came restless and miserable, and his daily vis- 
its to Gertrude, but fed the feverish anxie- 
ties of his soul. Gertrude herself decided 
bis struggles. 

“If,” she said witha smile of cheering 
confidence; “‘ifI am hereafter to be a sharer in 
your prosperity, let me be also of its prelim- 
inary gloom. It is while we are to be barred 
from hife’s brighter scenes, that we need the 
solace of affection. I have indeed a strong 
trust that the clouds, now gathering around 
you, are but for a season; but if it be other- 
wise, we still meet the tempest together. 
And, surely, Ethwald, you cannot for my 
sake, hesitate, when you recollect that while 
you are striving for wealth, your betrothed 
13 a dependant upon those, upon whom she 
has no claim.” 

True; this was a point he had not yet ur- 
ged to himself; but it was decisive. ides 
it was extacy to be thus urged on, even to 
madness, by tenderness like Gertrude’s; and 
itnow only remained to complete the ar- 
rangements for their union. Miss Beverly 
expressed a strong desire for the eer: 


to his bridal, She obeyed with slacrity. 
The shade of distance, which mixed feelings 
had thrown over her manner towerdsthe gay 
an’ brilliant heiress, was melted away as 
they now met, and une glance told the sim- 
ply robed and deeply blushing Gertrude, that 
the interchange of hear‘, of which she hed 
been so emulous in their former intercourse, 
might now be attained. Eliza was attended 
thither by the Ellisons, and they, with the 
family with whom Gertrude resided, were the 
only witnesses of the ceremony. 

“And, why must Eliza leave us?” inquired 
Gertrude, the following day, as the former 
was preparing already for her return.— 
“Why should not our home in future, be her’s 
also?” 

Hartland’s countenance cone. The 
question awakened him like a blow, from 
the trance of happiness, into which love had 








a ot Eliza, and a few lines, in whic 
artland sketched the recent events, con- 


lulled him. His home! what a world of har- 


ing realities the had 

Iie felt himself suddenly arraigned for his 
precipitancy, and a train of musings ee 
that future, upon which not only his own fate, 
but that of her whom he so passionately lov- 
ed, was now cast, absorbed hi every Realty. 
Gertrude leaned towards him, end placed her 
fair hand in his; but a smothered sigh was 
the only response. She had never looked 
lovelier than at that moment. There was a 
playful light upon her features, mingled with 
an expression of deep feeling, that gave a 
kind of shifting radiance to her whole coun- 
tenance, 

“Ethwald,” she softly murmured, as she 
drew away the hand, he had d upon 
his brow; “what would you think of her, who 
could stoop to obtain a husband by strata- 
gem?” 

“Stratagem!” 

“Ay. Is there any statute by which a hus- 
band so obtained, might receive redress for 
the fraud? Or would it bea new case in 
court?” 

Hartland smiled upon the lovely querest; 
but there was something in her speaking fea- 
tures, that perplexed him. 

“Nay; but it is no idle question, Such a 
case is positively to iseve, and the defendant 
would fain put her case in your hands.” Ger- 
trude’s white arms were twined around her 
husband’s neck, ‘‘Pardon a sand times, 
dearest Ethwald; it was only in eg_assumed 
character,I could hope to win yourlove. Oh, 
let me still retain it, and we shall be happy 
in affluence as in poverty, I was reduced to 
feign.” 

) those whose names stand high in 
professional eminence, as well as those sur- 
rounded by the splendors of wealth, Ethwald 
Hartland took an early and distinguished 
place; and if Gertrude is yet vain, itis only 
of the wreaths that bind the brow ofher hus- 
band.—Cincinnati Mirror. 


Femare Inernurry.—An English woman, 
and seven children, baving applied for some 
time in vain for hired lodgings, at last prac- 
tised the following finesse to obtain a shelter 
for herself and offspring. Observing a notice 
of lodgings to let situated next to a echurch- 
yard, she ordered her children to play in the 
churchyard while she inquired respecting the 
apartments. The first question on entering 
the threshold was, “‘ Madam have you any 
children?” to which she replied in a saint like 
and pathetic tone, ““They are all in thechurch- 
yard.” The effect was instantaneous; writings 
were drawn up—the rooms secured, and the 
lady came to take possesion of them. The hos- 
tess was horror struck on beholding her chil- 
dren, and refused them admittace; but noth- 
ing wy | said on this point “in the bond,” 
she was fain obliged to make a virtue of ne- 
cesity; and make the best of a bad bargain. 








Goop Maxims.—Keep up an spirits by 
good thoughts, Enjoy the pleasant compa- 
ny of your best friends, but in all enjoyments 
be temperate. Learn the art to be preferred 


of others, of being happy when alone, which | & 


consists in the encouragement of good hopes 
and rational pursuits-—in ae an industri- 
ous life, and in having constantly before you 
some object of attainment. In yourconverse 
with the world, be ever careful, for the sake 
of peace, to speak ill of no one, to treat your 
known enemy with civility, and to shat your 
ears against evil reports of all kinds. 





Usrrut Ruies.—We should accustem our- 
selves to view those above us, without ad- 
miration or envy, and never look upon those 
below us with centemp:, Little soule fal) 


‘ 
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veyed tothe astonished girl the summons 


down and worship grandeur without reflect- 
ing that admiration is due ouly to_yirtue and 
goodness. Let not the pomp whichsurrounds 


the great mislead your understanding. The} 


Prince so magnificent in the splendorofa 
court appears behind the curtain but a common 
man, Irresolution and care haunt him 4s 
well as others, and fears lay hold of him, 
though surrounded by his guards. 





A eoop Cuaracrer.—A good character is 
toa young man what a firm foundation is to 
the artist, who proposes to erect a building: 
on it he can build with safety, and as all who 
behold it will have confidence in its solidity, a 
helping hand will never be wanted. But let 
asingle part of this be defective, and you go 
on at hazard, amid doubting and distrust, and 
ten to one it will fall down at last, and min- 
gle all that was built on it in ruins. With- 
out a good character poverty is a eurse; with 
it, scarcely anevil. All that is bright in the 
hope of youth, all 

sober scenes 
the vale of years, centres in and is derived 
from a good character. Therefore acquire 
this, as the first and most valuable good. 


Frencu Lisranies.—A calculation has re- 
cently been made of the number of libraries 
in the whole of the French departments, with 
the exception of the department of the Seine. 
In these 85 departments it appears that there 
are altogether 192 towns which possess pub- 
lic libraries, the most important of which are 
those of Troyes, containing 50,000 volumes; 
Marseilles, 35,000; Aix 75,000; Caen 40,000; 
Besancon 56,000; Bordeaux 115,000; Var- 
saitles,45,000; Rouen, 28,000; Amiens, 48,009 
volumes. 322 towns, of from 3,000 to 13,000 
inhabitants each, are it seems, entirely desti- 
tute of public libraries; while the 192 towns 
which have establishments of this kind can 
boast of the possession of between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 of volumes; a number which 
compared to the total population of the 85 
departments, gives just one volume to 15 per- 
sons. Jn the city of Paris there are five pub- 
lic libraries, which contain altogether 1,378,- 
000 volumes or three volumes to every two 
inhabitants. 








To Yourn.—One of the most valuable hab- 
its of life, is that of completing every under- 
taking; the mental dissipation in which per- 
sons of talents oftet , and to which per-" 
haps they are more prone than others, is des 
tructive beyond what can readily be imagined. ' 
A man whe has lost the power of pros- 
ecuting a task the moment its novelty is gone, 
or it becomes encumbered with difficulty, has 
reduced his mind into a state of the most Ja- 
mentable and wretched imbecility. His life 
will inevitably be one of shreds and patches. 
The consciousness of not having persevered to 
the end of any special undertaking, will hang 
over him like a spell, and paralyze all his en- 
ergies: and he will at last believe, that how- 
ever feasible his plans, hois fated never to 
succeed. The habit 0. finishing ought to be 
formed in early yo 










Natoure.—I e the microscope, it 
unfolds to us li ings probably endow- 
ed with as much conflex and perfect struc- 
ture as the whale or elephant, so minute, that 
a million of millions of these do not occupy 
abelk larger thanagrain of sand. If we ex- 
change the microscope for the telescope, we 
behold man himself reduced to a comparative 
scale of infinitely smaller diminution fixed to 
a minute pas that is scarcely perceptible 
through the whole of the solar system, while 
this system itself formed but an inseparable 
point in the multitudinous marshaling of 
groups of worlds upon groups of worlds, and 
on every side of us that spread through ail 
the immensity of space.— Pearl. 


Scrence.—Science stands at the threshold 
of the temple of fame, and all must pay their 
court to her, who would win the smiles of that 
oddess. She is Fame’s almoner, and gives, 
or withholds, as she lists, the glorious meed 
of reputation. One while she appears as the 
historic muse, wielding the iron pen of truth; 
then, with a furrowed brow, she scans the 
mysteries of nature, and wears the garb of 

woager pl and anon, under the graceful 
orm of poetry, she refines the thought and 
elevates the mind, by the harmony of verse. 








Pyrtnacoras gave this excellent precept. 
“Choose always the way thet seems bestg 





ROSPECTUS of the THIRD VOLUME 

of the Lrrerary Inquimer, axyp Rererro- 
ry oF Lirerature ano Generac InTELiicencr, 
which will be commenced on or about the first 
Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and valuable 
improvements and so large an increase in the 
quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 
vanee in price,) as to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

This journal, which was commenced on the 
first of January, 1832, under the patronage of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Literary Notices, P and 
General Intelligence. It is published weekly on 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumes of twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages, At 
the end of each volume a handsome title page 
index will be given. 

proprietor of the Literary Inquirer grate- 
fully announces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give Fe and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the roTaL ExcLv- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE WIDE coLumns for the four narrow ones 
at present division of every 
year’s numbers into Two voLumss, each contain- 
ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is onesetly to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new eub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 

t, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reduced quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly té furnish. Hence subseri- 
bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com 

wi 


Sarr ora erg 
increased weekly expe re. un 


acknowledged, that, even at present, the Lite- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and eheapest pa- 
pers. published in Western New York; and when 
the contemplated i ements are made and 
advertisements excl , it will, we think, bear 
a rison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Department, including origi- 
naland selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 
will be devoted to General Intelligence, Lon. 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for- 
eign; marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 
be a ape ied with original and selected 
poetry, but will occasionally contain scientifie 
intelligence, humorous sketches, &c. 

Some time since the editor offered a premium 
of Fifty Dollars for the best Original Tale that 
should be written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
tyfive Dollars for the best Original Biography of 
some eminent character. The contributions sent 
in competition for these premiums have been all 
submitted to the committec, and we propose pub- 
lishing the Prizx Arricies in the firet numbe 
of our third volume. : ; 

The terms are only two dollars per annum, in 
advance; two dollars and a half, within six 
months; or three dollars at the end of the year. 
Six months, one dollar and twentyfive cents in 
advance; or one dollar and a at any time 
within that period. Three months, seventyfive 
cents in advance; or one dollar at any time 
within that period. 

Orders and comfhunications must be addressed 
(postage free) to the a ‘ 

. VERRINDER, 
177, Main street, Buffalo. 

April 16, 1834. 

*,* Editors with whom we exchange, are re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions. 





how rougs soevyer it be. Custom will ren- TH oeblished Weineod wow 
der it easy and agreeable,” % | pple gre at l77 Meio sircet: Bedale. 
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A NIGHT SCENE ON VESUVIUS. | 


BY AN AMERICAN IN ITALY. 


“Are you not lucky, Madame?” cried Persi- 
co, the artist. “low?” exclaimed the whole 
company. “Vesuvius is in eruption!” repli- 
ed he. Our whole company flew to the win- 
dow which looks out on the beautiful bay of 
Naples; even the Doctor, on this most super- 
fine occasion, forgot the gravity of his pro- 
fession and imitated A ta with success, 
fdere was no jest; Vesuvins was in reality 
pouring forth a stream of lava. You may 
conceive our joy and astonishment that it 
should thus have happened on the very eve 
of our departure; that the guardian saint of 
the mount, (I forget his name,) should have 
granted those petitions we had continually 
offered up since our arrival in sight of Vesu- 
‘ius, that it might even send forth a spark, 
to say we had seen it. No time was to 
lost, and I immediately proposed ascending 
the mountain, that evening, to see the erup- 
tion more nearly. This was rejected by all 
except the two youngest of the party. e 
lost no time in putting it in execution, and 
having arrayed ourselves in fitting accoutre- 
ments, set out for the foot of Vesuvius. It 
was one of the finest evenings in December. 
The moon shone brightly, while the beauti- 
ful bay of Naples ted her silvery face in 
its placid waters. Vesuvius sent forth huge 
volumes of black smoke, while the river of 
fire, pouring down his sombre sides, seemed 
eA ~* wah ere the beautiful 
white little villages, which slept in peaceful 
security at his feet. So mild oa bland was 
the air, that cloaks were unnecessary when 
you, poor, shivering Americans, were enjoy- 
ing an enormous coal fire with frost below 
zero out of doors. Arrived at Resina, a small 
town at the foot, where you are obliged to 
betake yourselves to mules or horses, we were 
surrounded on every side by a crowd of rough 
looking fellows, all too officiously offering us 
their mules and almost squeezing us into 
mummies, so numerous were they, and so 
Cesirous of being employed. We, at last, 
tound Salvatore, the best guide, and the one 
ony employed by travelers, and having 
mounted, commenced this ever memorable 
ascent. From this point to the Hermitage, 
‘uhabited by a man who has become a hermit, 
to relieve passengers, the mountain is culti- 
vated and produces a delightful sweet win 

; tears of. 


our to thirsty travelers 
at a considerable per centage, as it is drunk 
oa the mountain. The road is as bad as it 
can be, and were it not for the surefooted ani- 
mals, on which you are seated, you might 
run some chance of breaking your neck. Our 
guide pointed out to us, as we ascended, ra- 
vines which had been filled up and small 
mountains which had been created by the dif- 
ferent eruptions. Large seas of lava, their 
surfaces rising into little waves, seemed as if 
the ocean, agitated by a storm, had suddenly 
been crystalized or petrified by enchantment. 
Frantastic shapes of every possible form, 
seen at little distances, with the cold moon 
throwing her feeble light on their surfaces, 
might be conjured into giants, dwarfs and de- 
mons of every dimension or figure imagina- 
tion could invent. At the Hermitage, Salva- 
tore demanded if we desired refreshment; but. 
as we had nt finished our dinner, we thank? 
ed him and continued on our way. The road 
from the Hermitage to where you commence 
the ascent on foot, called the grand crater, is 
still wilder and more desolate than that which 
precedes, and vegetation is confined to stint- 
ed chesnut trees and a wild lank sharp Sa 
which even the mules refuse. A vast black 
wall, formed by one side of the mountain, adds 
to the desolation of the scene. At the foot 
of the grind crater, vegetation ceases entire- 
ly your horses are tied to stones pur- 
aay Oe there by the guides; and the re- 
mainder of the ascent is accomplished on fodt. 
Here comes the tug of war; the sides of this 
part of the mountain are almost rpendicular, 
and are composed of masses of lava in layers 
like slate or of very fine ashes, in which it is 
difficult to obtain a footing; so that in maki 
two steps you generally lose one. I fou 
very little difficulty, being light and active, 


= my heavier companions were left far in 
But you are richly repaid for your | 

struggle when you arrive at the a mne ' 

Oil bats Precincts of the grand crater. Ww 

ay bad assembled on the tableland, we reclin- 
the lava in the immediate 














the crater, to restore animation to our frozen 


feet and fifigers and to hold a consultation on 
our pro . We agreed to go around on 
the other side of the crater, where the erup- 
ion was raging in its utmost fury, and there, 
a on the small craters from which the 
fire proceeded, determine in what manner we 
were next toact. Traversing a rough and 
difficult mass of lava, which had been thro:vn 
oft b@fore onr arrival in Naples, and which, 
though nearly a month had elapsed, was yet 
so hot that it sent upa light steam or vapor 
which wet the hand when approached, we at 
length arrived at the desired spot, where this 
most remarkable sight burst upon our delight- 
ed vision. Several small craters poured forth 
from their dark bosoms five streams of burn- 
ing lava, which, all uniting in one, slowly 
and majestically decended the mountain in a 
river of fire, while the principal crater, situ- 
ated in the mids* of the tableland, that forms 
the summit of the mountain, now and then 
threw Op a beautiful jet of fiery stonés, which, 
forming themselves into a 
of ou d artifice, rolled down the black moun- 
tain, leaving behind a train of fire like com- 
ets. Those beautiful stones, when polished, 
equal many of those more rare and precious 
ones so unjustly prized above them. I ap- 
so near one of the craters as to 
thrust my stick into the boiling lava, but so 
great was the force with which it boiled out, 
that to prevent the stick being wrenched from 
my hand, I was obliged to draw it away with 
day strength. In spite of the difficulty at- 
tending it, we attempted to ascend the prin- 
cipal crater; its sides, composed of fine ash- 
es, into which you sink kneedeep, much re- 
tard your progress. Hurdly had we ascend- 
ed high — to peer down into its botiom- 
less abyss, when the wind changing brought 
the thick, black, sulphuric fumes around into 
our faces, and we were, without farther obser- 
vation, —_ to retrograde for fear of suffo- 
cation. ending as fast as possible, we 
seated ourselves in a huge crevice of a rock 
of lava, which seemed to have been rent 
asunder by some fearful eruption, and, sur- 
rounded by several gentlemen we had encoun- 
tered, beheld, in silent admiration, this ma- 
jestic and awful scene. Never have I con- 
templated so grand, so inspiring a sight. 
Seated in this wide rent, the faces of my 


companions fitfully illuminated by the now 
brightening, now darkling crater, a uliar 
wildness pervaded the sceue only to be cou- 


ceived by those who sawit. Jn front of us 
were the craters fiercely hissing as they vo- 
mited forth their turbulent contents, while 
rivers of fire, descending on every side of us, 
majestically pursued their course till they ar- 
rived at a kind of basin, about two miles dis- 
tant from their source, where widening into 
a burning lake, they seat up dark volumes of 
sulphurous smoke, through which the feeble 
light of the cold moon scarce pierced in dim- 
mest rays. In the distance, was the bay of 
Naples, now scarcely discernible by the fee- 
ble moonlight which began to be obscured by 
dark masses of clouds rolling up from the 
westward. The amphitheatre of lights indi- 
cated to us the cit aples, while the 
fierce hissing of the mountain, the 
chatting of our companio the occasivnal 
cries of guides in the distance, “Corage! 
Corage!” all added to the singularity of our 
situation. We had concluded to remain that 
night on the mountain till the rising of the 
sun, but about three o’clock, the mountain be- 
gan to be enveloped in clouds which prevent- 
ed our enjoyment of that beautiful sight. We, 
therefore, thought it advisable to immedi- 
ately decamp and commence the descent; 
which is incomparably easier than its reverse. 
It is by an entirely different road on a differ- 
ent side of the mountain and occupies about 
fifteen minutes from the top to the hostelrie. 
Like the principal crater, it is formed of very 
fine ashes, into which you sink kneedeep at 
every step and thus cannot possibly fall. We 
were about a dozen persons—a naturalist and 
several other stragglers having united them- 
selves to our pereys our guide with a torch 
was in the middle, and we, all hopping down, 
one foot after another, while our pine torch 
shed a feeble light on the dark masses around, 

& spectacle at once romantic and 
—— Arrived at Resina, we dismissed 
Salvatore with a pleasing salvo and having 
inscribed our names in his book, which I ob- 
served contained sew few but English and 
American names, with a slight recommenda- 
tion for future travelers, we jumped into our 
carriage and were soon fast asleep, dreaming 
of Vesuvius.—JVo, Am. Mag. 










LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tus Coristian Ruwioron.—If we would 
learn the value of this to the world, let us 
travel in countries where the Bible is not 
known, and contrast their situation with our 
own, Go, then, into a heathen country, no 
matter in what direction, or at what age of 
the world, and you will find, 

No equality between the sexes. Man is 
stronger than the woman, and therefore he 
has made her his slave, the minist>r of his 
pleasure. Companionship between husband 
and wife is utknown, and the connexion dis- 
solved at the merest caprice of the former. 

You will find but little parental or filial af- 
fection. The mother neglects, or exposes, 
or actually destroys her own child; the child 

ws up to beat its mother or father, to neg- 
ect thenr in their old age, and finally leaves 
them to perish, untended and unmourned. 

You will find no such thing as honesty, or 
trath, or rarely indeed, in their dealings with 
one . Supreme selfishness, without 

to others, regulates the con- 

n individual. jnatice isa 
thing unknown—mercy, an attribute seldom 
exercised. 

You will find none of those institutions, 
which, in Christendom, adorn human nature, 
and which serve to alleviate so many of its 
woes, When you have traveled beyord the in- 
fluence of the Bible, you will find no “Found- 
ling Hospital,” no “Lunatic Asylum,” no 
“House of ree y™ will look in vain for 
the “Or s House,” the “Sailors’ Snu 
Harbor,” ora “Retreat” for the blind, the deaf, 
or the poor. Institutions like these are nev- 
er found except by the side of temples erected 
to the God of the Bible. 

What shall we say, then, to those men, 
who, incendiary like, are seeking to destroy 
the influence of the Christian religion, and 
who would fain persuade us to burn up our 
Bibles, and pull down our churches? hat 
else shall we call them than enemies of them- 
selves and their kind? What would these 
men have? Even were there no hereafter— 
even though existence terminated at death— 
though the Bible were a lic, or a fable, this 
life a dream, and the next a fancied vision— 
we say, even though the enemies of the Bible 
were capable of proving al) this to a demons- 
tration, what would be gained to the human 


the least 
duct 


>_— 


ed, of conspiring against the order, the 
peace, atid the happiness of society. Deluded 
men! why seek to accomplish ott, at best, 
could only tend to embitter the short lived 
joys of earth; but which, if you would listen 
to the voice of reason and conscience, they 
would tell you, would send man hopeless to 
the grave, and beyond that, shut him up in 
the prison of despair. ; 





“My Hours or Ipteness.”—This was the 
title ofa very pretty edition of poems, by Lord 
Byron: but for the life of us, we could not di- 
vine what he meant by the term. Our views 
of idleness, are, that to.be idle, is to be freed, 
or rather freeing one’s self from labor or care, 
& living merely because one has not the pow- 
er to do otherwise. Now, Byron’s hours 
must have been quite busily employed, to 
have produced so pretty a volume. ntrast 
them with those hours, which now-a-days we 
denominate idie ones, anda vast difference 
will be visible. Instead of poetry, soul in- 
epiring and sublime, our genuine idlers can 
scarcely concoct a new i and are, to all 
purposes of improvement, noneristent. But 
we half suspect that his lordship labored hard 
enough, in bringing forth his progeny of 
rhymes, and to give them the greater eclat, 
and to mark them as the effusions of a rare 

enius, gave them this unassuming name. 
— was indeed a rare genius, of no ordi- 
nary mould, and his works need no such aids; 
one above the necessity of poems such 
vouchers; but the principle belongs to human 
nature, and is capable of an every day appli- 
cation. How often do we see and hear a re- 
petition of the folly; men prefacing the most 
carefully revised productions, with -— i 
for want of care in the preparation, that they 
are the effusions of a moment, hastily thrown 
together without reflection, and all those 
modest preliminaries, which, when we come 
to admire the piece, will prompt us, out of 
wonder, still more to admire the author. The 
orator too, in this way, sins without bounds. 
Does he read Demosthenes and Curran, and 








study his subject a week, in view of an occa- 









sion on which he is to shine most brilliantly 
—see him bow to the “‘Jiseerning public,” and 
express his regret and rateful surprise for the 
ted honor; he looks very modest, and 
feels very wise; and comes out the lion of the 
hall, and the “admiring multitade” decree him 
a great gent a ences ques 
desty is the purifying principle—it gives 
aves te gree: effirte, ond isa shield to the 
weak: all admire it and many too often assume 
its semblance to conceal the of ts 


real and substantial properties.— + 


Extracts frem Mrs Sreouaney’s new work 
ee nd gal love, early fix 

Conjuga onjugal love, early fix- 
ing on an object most amiable and beautiful, 
vas as a fountain of living water, springing 
up to allay thirst, and to renovate weariness. 
I was anxious that my home should be the 





centre of intellectual and society, 
where the buddings of thou t should B 

unchilled, and those social oe rh are 
tho lifeblood of existence, flow h, unfet- 


tered b nee. And it was so. 


all selfishness, therets a bias to disorder and 
pain. But his love for his daughter is differ- 
ent and more disinterested; ly he be~ 
lieves that it is called forth by a being ofa 
higher and better order. It is based on the 
integral and immutable principles of his na~ 
ture. It recognizes the sex in hearts, and 
from the very gentleness and mystery of wo- 
manhood, takes that coloring and zest which 
romance gathers from remote antiquity. It 
draws nutriment from circumstances which 
he may not fully comprehend, from the power 
which she to awaken his - 
thies, to softer: his irritability, to sublimate 
aspirations;—while the support and protec- 
tion which she claims in return, elevate him 
with a consciousnesa of assimilation to the 
ministry of those benevolent and powerful 
spirits, who ever “bear us up in their hands, 
lest we dash our foot against @ stone.” 

A Daughter's Love.—Sometimes, I was 
conscious of gatherifg roughness from the 
continual conflict with passion and prejudice, 
and that the fine edge of the feelings could 
not ever be utterly proof against the corro- 
sions of such an atm . Then I sought 
, and listen- 

ven toned 








ad ever indulged them. Sometimes, the 
turmoil and fluctuation of the world, threw a 
shade of dejection over me; then it was her 
pride to smooth my brow, and to restore its 
smile. Once, a sorrow of nocommon order 
had fallen upon me; it rankled in my breast,. 
like a dagger’s point; came to my house, 
but I shunnéd all its inmates. 1 threw my- 
self down, in solitude, that I might wrest 
alone with my fate, and subdue it: a light 
footstep approached, but I heeded it not. “A 
form of beauty was on the sofa, by my side, 
per dy ed it not. Then my hand was 

clasped, breathed upor,—pressed to 

ruby lip. It wasenough. I took my daugb- 
ter in my arms, and my sorrow vanished. 
Had she essayed the hackneyed ex ion of 
sympathy, or even the usual epithets of en- 
dearment, I might have desired her to leave 
my presence. Had she uttered only a single 
word it would have been too much, so wound-. 
ed was my spirit within me. But the deed, 
the very poetry of tenderness, breathing, not 
speaking, melted “the winter of my éiscor- 
tent.” Ever was she endued with that most 
exquisite of woman's tions, a know!l- 
edge both when to besilent, and where to speak, 
—and so to speak, that the frosts might dis- 
solve from around the Heart she loved, and 
its discords be tuned to harmony. 





Execraicity.—It is extremely probable, 
says the Medical Quarterly, that whatever 
conducts the electricity of the body from it 
will occasion direct debility. With thig view, 
I have long been in the habit of causing fe- 
males, who use steel supports in their stays, 
to lay themaltogether aside. The experi- 
ments of Casper confirm this suppo- 





Deucacy or THe Femate Tovucn.—There 
is a kind of to the female heart in the 
touch of silks, satins, and sarsnets—in the 
handling of lace, leno, and embroidery, which 





it is It for the other sex to imagine. 








A Sho 
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BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 

LY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

{Continued from page 156.) 


Scorr.—Jt has been said that the “Author 
of Waverly” looked on all things through a 
romantic medium; the splendid plantations, 
and finely laid ovt inelosures of Abbotsford 
were created out ofa pect bog; and the house 
Hself, at once convenient and picturesque, 
was prononnced- by a Frenchman to be a 
romance in stone and lime. This is true also 
of his romances; the jail of Edinburgh has in- 
8 astory which will last as long as Ar- 
thur’s seat; from the dry as dust materials of 
vague tradition he has raised the magnificent 
edifice of “Ivanhoe;” from the wild acts and 
fantastic sayings of the Cameronians, he has 
made a story of lasting interest; and out of a 
Blacksmith, laboring in the smut of his forge, 
he has created a hero both in mind and cour- 
age, and left hima rer in fire still, To 
do all this—and this is but a tithe of what he 
did—required imagination, sensibility, know]- 
edge of character, an eye for all that is beau- 
tiful, a heart forall that eens, added to pow- 
ers of combination and description, such as 
none but a poet of a high order ever posses- 
sed, He found the prose fiction of his coun- 
try deformed by many strange inventions, in- 
oculated with much false sentiment, over- 
whelmed with idly minute descriptions, and 
the voice of nature nearly lost in that of affec- 
tation; he reformed and restored it in far more 
than its original beauty. He reinspired what- 
ever his own heart pronounced good in the 
narratives of his predecessors and cotempora- 
ries, and he added a breadth and variety of 
character, a dramatic life and vigor, and a po- 
etic richness and elevation which has render- 
ed our best prose romances more than a match, 
in general interest, to our best poems. Lord 
Byron poured out poem after poem, Scott 
poured out romance after romance; the poetry 
of the one, the prose of the other, became so 
popular that no other works were regarded, 
and the question was, which of the two was 
the greater. Without attempting to decide 
this, it may be safely said, that as Byron had 
formerly triumphed over Scott in song, By- 
ron, was certainly triumphed over in his turn 
by Scott in prose: and yet not one word of 
vexation or envy was uttered by either of 
those illustrious spivits¢ af the contrary they 
spoke and wrote of one another with respect 
and affection. 

Scott chose at first to engage in this new 
adventure with his beaver down; and the Wa- 
verly novels were givento the world under 
imaginary names. When Napoleon escaped 
trom Elba, and appeared in Paris with a bun- 
dred thousand men at his back, his coming 
confounded the world no more than did these 
marvelous novels, when fiction after fiction 
came pouring upon the public. First, “Wa- 
verly” with its raountain chiefs and highland 
manners;secondly,“Guy Mannering,” redolent 
of the lowlends. with its glorious peasant Din- 
mont, and its half inspired gipsy, Meg Merri. 
lies; thirdly “The Antiquary,” with the inim. 
itable Edie Oc):iltree and Monkbarns; fourth- 
ly; “Rob Roy,” with Bailie Jarvie and An- 
drew Pairservice, of the parish of Dreepdaily, 
where lang kale were raised under hand glas- 
ses;fifthly,‘“I'he Black Dwarf,’ and the match- 
iess “Old Mortality,” with its Balfour of Bur- 
ley, who fought the Devil and killed the 
Dutchman, the fiery and fierce Claverhouse, 
the reckless Bothwell, the sly and courage- 
ous Cuddie, who could make his ain wee 
pickle sense gang farther than his mother 
could make hers, though she spoke like a 
minister; sixthly, “The heart of Mid Lothian,” 
redeemed from the stain of the jail by Jeanie 
Deans and Effie her sister; by Madge Wildfire, 
one of the most natural of all creations, not 
forgetting Douce Davie Deans, who thought 

ita marve! that a small pistol could kill a bir 
vlustering fellow, and Daddie Rat, whose soul 
was always in a swifter whether to be hon- 
est or knavish, and who offered to take Jean- 
nie Deans to a canaic howf in the Pleasants, 
where ® the Procurator Fiscals in Scotland 
should not catch her; seventhly, “The Legend 
of Montrose,” of which the hero is Sir Du- 

ee, & bold mercenary, who, like 

olonel Urrey, of the same wars, sold his 
sword to either king or parliament; eighthly, 
“The Bride of Uammermoor,” saddened all 
over with @ presentiment of coming misery, 
with its haughty Ravenswood, Blind Allice, 
and Johnnie Mortsheugh, who could either 
prepare a grave or screw the pegs of his fid- 


dle as chance sent customers; and ninthly, 
the magnificent romance of “Ivanhoe,” 
adorned by the sublime Rebecca, with such 
flashes of bravery and drollery from the Black 
Knight and Friar Tuck as have been no where 
equaled. 

These are but the first course of princely 
fictions which Scott served up to the public, 
others followed with marvelous rapidity ; 
some as good, and others worse, than those 
I have named, but all marked with the same 
extraordinary powers of conception, both of 
subject and of character. It may be observed 
of the second series, that in one or two in- 
stances, the author introduced spiritual agen- 
cies—not ghosts of legerdemain manufacture, 
but those umembodied forms which the vani- 
ty of man imagines God has placed over him 
to aid in working out his fortune and protect 
him from the influence of the spirits of evil. 
Of this kind was the White Lady of Avennel; 
the idea was fine—she did her ministering for 











edi public, 

soused the monk in the Tweed, and sang her 
unearthly song; but all lovers of the marvel- 
ous stared’when she cured the priest whom 
Christie of Clinthill had slain; repaired the 
mortal gash in the body of Percy Shafton; and 
dug a grave anddilled it up so that even 
ploughmen could not tell it from solid ground. 
Allt were errors.pf the first magnitude; 
and had Scott said t¥hitnself, Go to, I shall 
bring spiritual agency into contempt,—he 
could have been more successful. He next 
made an effort of another kind in the same 
way; he set his spiritual spinning jennies in 


‘motion to scare the iron nerved round head 


leaders of Oliver Cromwell. ‘The trick was 
not successful; Mrs Radcliffe surpassed him 
far in these wooden contrivances; and it seems 
he felt that he had not succeded in his “spir- 
iting”; he confessed the White Maid to be a 
failure, and as for inechanical devils, he never 
tried them again. 

With real flesh and blood he wrought mar- 
vels enough. No writer since the days of 
Shakspeare has created so many fine, healthy, 
life like, and original characters; other noy- 
elists may boast of a couple, or four, or half a 
dozen; but eight or ten in one fiction is com- 
mon to Scott. There are a dozen in the 
“Fortunes of Nigel” alone—all unlike one 
another, clearly belonging to different fami- 
lies, and with nothing in common save the air 
they breathe. He had no great Refck in me- 
king heroes and heroines: his creations of 
this sort—always with the exception of Diana 
Vernon—have less attraction about them 
than what is really necessary to carry on the 
story. Yet on closer examination, and when 
the hurry ofa first perusal is over, we shall 
find a thousand indications of delicacy of feel- 
ing, and a thousand intimations of the tender 
passion, which we had before overlooked. 
See for instance, how much neatness, and 
with what graceful touches, he acquaints us 
not only with the deep love with which Julia 
Mannering regarded Bertram, but exhibits 
the passion at: work. In his Edith Planta- 

enet, too, he has shown how gua true 
ove sits on a noble n2ture. Yet the charm 
of his stories resides in what may be called 
the subordinate characters; of these he has 
troops and battalions, all different from each 
other, yet all like nature. .. The Dougal crea- 
ture could not talk like Andrew Fairservice: 
nor could Andrew brave the dangers of witch- 
craft and cut throats in caverns sike his name- 
sake Dinmont; Charlieshope, again, 1s quite 
another sort of rustic from Cuddie Headrigg; 
nor could Cuddie hold the candle to Edie 
Ochiltree, who has a spice of poetry and mis- 
chief in his nature: all these differ trom Rich- 
ie Moniplies; nor can the wise and faithful 
Richie be named with Harry Wynd,the smith 
who was the meekest man in Perth, and who 
only fought wth Highlandmen when he found 
them on the south side of Sterling bridge. In 
the higher characters we have the same won- 
drous variety. The military antiquarian, Cos- 
mo Bradwardine, is quite unlike the civil an- 
tiquarian, Monkbarnes, who boasted so much 
of his ancestor, the printer, that his nephew 
alledged his veins were filled with printer's 
ink; and both differ from Guy Mannering, 
whose love of ancestry and attachment to 
bandy legged dogs are visible as his bravery. 
Then we have the singular Rob Roy; one day 
a burley drover, saying a civil word to every 
one, and turning an honest penny is a quiet 
way; and another day, a wild, daring, High- 
land chief, crying, “Dinna maister me, man 
—imy foot’s on my native heath, and my 
name’s Macgregor!” It has been remarked, 


some time deftly enough, and muth to the 
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that Scott has made all his characters talk 
professionally; for instance, Guy Mannering 
speaks like a soldier, and uses terms of war 
in conversatior; while Pleydell carries the 
Court of Sessions about with hii: is 
probably too much of this; but our com 

tion is at least colored by what engeges our 
daily thoughts; and it cannot be denied that 
Scott has exhibited the character by other 
marks, and only calls these in as aids to malte 
the picture perfect. 

All the qualities which please us in his po- 
etry, reap in his romances, with the ad- 
dition of the dramatic drolleries and hambler 
hamanities of rustic life. There is every 
where a singular and happy mixture of the 
higher and lower qualities: he lives more in 
the upper and yet as much in the lower air, 
as Fielding: he has all the fertility of Smol- 
let, and all he poetic glow of Wilson. Heis 
remarkable for rapid vehemence of narrative. 
All with Scott is easy—he never labors; he 
always masters his subject, and never ex- 
haucte, He stands without a rival at the 
head of Prose fiction; and it is to his praise 
that he found his subjects chiefly in his na- 
tive island, 


R. C. Maturin has been fondly called the P 
+ Walter Scott of Ireland; and it must be own- 


ed that fine elements s mien ore visible in 
his work lim of original character— 
flashes of lnaallectwal light—snatches of im- 
pressive dialogue, united to an occasional 
force of handling, all of which belong to the 
great masters of romance;—but then these 
great beauties are overlaid with rubbish. He 
wanted the taste to prepare the materials 
which he amassed. He planned his structure, 
squared some of the stenes, rounded some of 
the columns, carved a few of the capitals, and 
then began to build; but unlike all other ar- 
chitects, le employed unhewn sticks with 
hewn, and reared a lofty edifice enough, but 
one out of all keeping, without beauty of fin- 
ish or true unity of parts, He neither raised 
a rude Stone Henge, nor built a scientific St 
Paul's; but did both in one, and produced a 
monster. All this, and more, 1s visible in his 
“Women” and his “Melmonth.” The first is 
an Irish story, wild, wonderful and savage, 
with many redeeming touches of pathos and 
beauty, and brought frequently back from ex- 
travagance by fine traits of character. The 
second is not altogether so bad as some re- 
viewers have pronounced it; yet sufficiently 
to excuse thousands for closing their eyes, 
—— the poetic invention and buoyancy 
of fancy every where visible. The hero 
of the story is a second Faustus who has-bar- 
tered his soul with Satan for protracted life 
and unlimited enjoyment; and the heroine is 
a sort of goddess—a virgin of the sea—who 
lives amid her isles, working enchantments 
like Circe, and marries the Sevil's dupe, and 
dies in the dungeons of the Inquisition. It 
is said thatthe man was almost as wild as 
his productions; he seldom spoke to any one 
after the first interview, imagining once to be 
condescension enough to so fine a genius; and 
in hours of more than common emotion, he 
placed a wafer on his brow—a sign to his ser- 


vants not to intr n him. 

“The Wild I irl” first made Lapy 
Morgan known to world. It has much 
of the natural both in character and delinea- 
tion, and a certain pleasing wildness of man- 
ner intertwining itself with the joyous reali- 
ties of social lite. The work, though com- 
ing from a young spirit, intimated a growing 
discernment, an acutenesg of observation, and 
a readiness of wit, of which she has since giv- 
en many specimens. “The Novice of St 
Dominic,” amid rauch fine description and 
scenes of passion, kad a natural tone at once 
earnest and touching. Nor was “Ida of Ath- 
ens,” without its attractions, though severely 
hancled by Gifford, that Anarch old, and ex- 
hibited as ridiculous, in a criticism written 
for the purpose of crushing it. The novels 
of Lady Morgan are not her best works. She 
is a painter of manners, not imaginary but 
real; of scenes not of fancy, but of reality; and 
of characters such as are visible in flesh and 
blood and have taken a part in the great drama 
of existence. In these historic delineations 
she is perhaps without an equal: the charac- 
ter is sometimes limned at full length; some- 
times exhibited in profile, and even like the 
portraits of Vandyke, some of the heads look 
over the shoulder; but she never misses to 
givethe spirit or to seize on the characer 
of the mass. She works, indeed, in strong 
light and shade, and occasionally gives a 
person of dignity no very dignified employ- 
ment; but he is always elear and intelligible; 








‘and, moreover, aims in all her works to #prea:! 
a love of freedom and a hatred of oppreesion. 
She has written too openly, too bitterly, and 
too cleverly, not to have enemies, strong as 
well as numerous. Her works on France and 
on Italy have made her popular abroad. In 
foreign lands she is received as a benefactrese: 
here, her sentiments have been misrepresent- 
ed-or ridiculed; and she has been subjected 
to such personal abuse, as, I believe, no lady 
has ever been doomed to suffer, This is in- 
just as well as discourtcous, and ought not 
to be. Inall she writes there is genius, and 
that of very varied kind; there is wit, humor, 
tenderness, heroism, love of country, and a 
fine vein of light and agreeable fancy. Some 
of her sentiments are, no doubt, unwelcome 
to one party in the state; but why should her 
merits be weighed ina party balance? The 
presence of genius in her works ought to 
protect her against such rudeness and inci- 
vility. 

Of Haxsan Mons it is not @asy to speak: 
the sentiments which she utters have a scrip- 
tural source, and the aim of her writings is 
the eternal welfare of mankind; to this high 
se she has devoted some score or more 
of closely printed volumes; but though she 
has sometimes aided the influence of religious 
feeling by dramatic details and the introduc- 
tion of character, she has never succeeded its 
communicating that life or variety which 
brings popularity, and scatters works of fic- 
tion from the palace to the hovel. Jn reli- 
gious romance no one has come near the in- 
ventor and maker, honest John Bunyan: his 
abstract personifications have all the pecui- 
iarity and life which belong to persons of 
flesh and blood: not so the allegorical per- 
sonages of others; they come like shadows, 
and as shadows depart; they speak, it is 
true, but we listen to their speeches as we 
vould to 

_ A wooden headed haranguing, 
With prompting priest behind the hung’ng. 
We are no admirers of religious romances; 
we are content with the New Testament, 
and prefer the simple language of our Savior 
to all the glosses of the learned and tie 
speculations of the ingenious. The most in- 
spiring can never reach the “height of thas 
great argument,” nor better express our duty 
to God and man, than Christ and his Apos- 
tles have expressed it, We listen with rev- 


erence to i 

saa prceslatigge, toon 
mas of the “unco guid, or of the rig 
righteous,” 

The “Simple Story,” and the “Nature and 
Art” of Mrs Incupaxp, attracted much at- 
tention; and when the world was satisfied 
with the perusal, there was something about 
the authoress herself to awaken curiosity.— 
She was an admirable novelist, shrewd and 
observing; and a handsome woman; yet she 
resembled the rest of her sex so little, that 
she took little pains to render her person 
agreeable, and set so little store by the ele- 
gancies of life, that she lived in a mean way, 
and ate fruit and drank water like an anchor- 
ite. That one admired as an anthoress, and 
who had by her genius achieved a small in- 
dependence, should do all this, excited some 
wonder; but her diaries have solved the pro- 
blem: she lived in a simple way that she 
reight be independent, and also apply the res- 
idue of her income to the maintenance of her 
sister, and to deeds of benevolence and char- 
ity. Such goodness of heert as this ought 
to preserve her name as something of a rar- 
ity, should her works be forgotten; but of 
that there is little fear; nature always takes 
care of her own. 

Of the “Vathek” of Becxrorp, England 
can not well claim the inspiration; for, though 
its words are here, all that renders those 
words touching or expressive_is of another 
Jand. It is little known, and was never pog- 
ular with the public; it has admirers among 
the ingenious and the traveled, who can ap- 
preciate its merits, and feel its claims to ori- 
ginality. 

[Continued at page 172.) 





Sometnuine New.—A lingual Tele , 
or language by music, which is capable of 
being put in practice at sea or on shore, by 
day or by night, has lately been invented in 
Paris. The members of the academy of 
Fine Arts have recommended the invention, 
and Mr Sudre, the inventor, to the notice of 
the ernment—conceiving the system to 
be —_— utility, as securing the advanta- 
ges of remote communication. 
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“- 
APPLICATION, 

‘There is no habit more profitable and ben- 
eficial in its consequences, than that which I 
have selected for the subject of this article — 
Though not possessed perhaps at birth, still 
there is no individual who can not acquire it, 
if he resolves to improve his time in an in- 
dustrious and diligent manner. Habit is the 
creature of self determination, and is an ar- 
ficial attainment—not a natural gift. All 
mankind are equally empowered to accustom 
themselves to particular practices, and one 
individual is no more capacitated for study 
than another, supposing there is no discre- 
pancy between their intellectual faculties. — 
‘hese principles conceded, it will be readily 
admitted, that it becomes a matter of great 
importance to establish early a rigid disci- 
pline for our lives, and habitaate ourselves to 
what is yirtuous and useful, ere we have ar- 
rived to the age of maturity. If the charac- 
ter I gave to application in the commence- 
ment be correct, the urging you to become 
sabjects to the habit would be mere superer- 
ogation, 

To one who has never accustomed himself 
to severe and continued study, the perusal of 
a deep and voluminous work on science is 
painfully irksome, and calls all his patienee 
into requisition. In solving the problems of 
Euclid, or translating some of the intricate 
passages in the ancient classics, he would 
sicken at the task and abandon the underta- 
king, from want of assiduity and persever- 
ance adequate to its accomplishment. On 
the other hand, a scholar of less natural gen- 
ius, but more application, would surmount 
these difficulties by dint of untiring assiduity 
and irrefragable determination. Thoug.1 
slow of perception, he would arrive at the 
desired point by a gradual yet certain prog- 
ress. He would ciear away by degrees the 
clouds enveloping it; and the obstacles that 
discouraged his unsuccessful predecessor, 
would only multiply and invigoratehis exer- 
tions. Thus, after a period of intense labor, 
he would achieve the victory and solve the 
mystery. 

The acquisition of knowledge may be 
compared with much propriety to searching 
for diamonds. ‘These rare and precious gems 
are not to be found upon the surface of the 
grounds os lic deep in its bosom, In order 
19 obtain them), it is to remove 
i of 6 which they 
ne ghia phe toh 
defatigable perseverance is required. Thus 
it is with science, The Pierrian spring can 
only be approached by a long and difficult 
path, a path abounding in impediments, that 
unassisted genius can not overcome. ‘To 
any thing but steady, toilsome and assiduous 
application these obstacles are insurmounta- 
ble. To that student who can not infuse 
into his mind sufficient energy and spirit to 
contend with the difficulties which the acces- 
sion of the hill of science presents, the river 
af knowledge is inaccessible. He can never 
taste its sweet and refreshing waters: the val- 
ley of ignorance must ever be his home. 

Application is the grand universal lever by 
which great enterprizes are consummated 
and huge tasks performed. It is the princi- 
ple by which vast discoveries in the labyrinth 
of science are made; the clouds of obscurity 
which involve philosophical truths dispelled; 
and the mysteries that baffled the penetra- 
tion of genius, explained. _It despairs at no 
difficulties; it is discouraged by no obstacles: 
it continues its progress, triumphing over the 
barriers that it meets, and determined to attain 
its object. - 

Scholars of superior natural intellects often 
trust to their genius solely for success in 
study. Ifthey are uuable to understand a 
proposition in Euclid by merely reading it 
once, or see the meaning of a dark passage 
in Virgil at the first glance, they are disap- 
pointed and feel indisposed to make another 

- . Moreover, they frequently ign 
themselves to indolence and inactivity, by 
reason of their immoderate confidence in the 
power of their minds. They act under the 
belief that there is no need of immediate in- 
dustry, and that at some future period they 
can apply themselves to study so closely, as 
to make full amends for their former waste 
oftime. They flatter themselves with the 
vain idea that they can accomplish by a sin- 
gle effért as much as the majority of man- 
kind could achieve by a long course of study. 
While they are thus consuming their time 
uselessly, others of less ius but greater 


assiduity gradually excel them. If a student 
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LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND 


aspires to a conspicuous station among liter- 
ary men, hé must as an indispensable requi- 
site practice habits of application. As well 
might the bird of Jove soar into the clouds 
by ing at. his pinions, as for man to be- 
inent among his fellows by merely 
ious of his ability todo so. Power 
and the exercise of itare two different things; 
though equally important constituents of 
greatness. The one forms the basis and the 
other the superstructure. Without the for- 
mer the fabric could not be erected; without 
the latter it would be useless. Demosthenes 
must have been endowed by nature with con- 
siderable talents, or he never could have gain- 
ed the title of Father of Eloquence; but had 
he omitted to cultivate them in the laborious, 
persevering manner that characterized his 
—_ life, a would have proved like gold 
—— in the mine ot fraitful soil until od. 

w is not a spontaneous plant. It 
enantio Sesed wich care; and receives its 
only nutri from application. The ground 





may be ile, yet it there, | 
oudey the blighting indifference of sloth. On 


the other hand, it often abounds in regions 
of original sterility and barrenness, which 
have, ever, been improved by recourse 
to artificial means, Many, possessing ordi- 
nary minds, have elevated themselves to 
— by their own exertions; and ma 

truly compared to birds of “small feather,” 
who mount above the imperial le on 
wings of their own manufacture. t not 
the man of innate genius, then,rely to strongly 
on the gifts of nature. If he ever relaxes his 
efforts on that account, it might be well for 
him to remember the fable of the turtle and 
the hare. JuvENIS. 

»Lockport,\N. Y. \ 





Orginal, 
NATURE AND ART. 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto. 

‘ Horace. 

Nature is forever before us. We can, as 
often us we please, contemplate the variety 
of her productions, and feel the power of her 
beauty. We may feast our imagination with 
the verdure of waving groves, the diversified 
colors of an evening sky, or the winding of a 
limpid stream. We may dwell with rapture 
on those more sublime exhibitions of nature 
—the raging tempest, the billowy deep, or 
the stupendous precipice, that the soul 
with delightful amazement, end seem 
to suspend her exertions. ‘These beautiful 
and vast appearances are so capable of afford- 
ing pleasure, that they become favorite sub- 
jects with the poet and the painter; they 
charm us in description, or they glow upon 
canvass. Indeed, the imitations of eminent 
artists have been held on an equal footing, in 
regard’ to the pleasure they will yield, with 
the works of nature herself, and have some- 
times been deemed superior. This subject 
deserves attention; how it happens, that the 
descriptions of the poet and imitations of the 
painter, seem to Communicate more delight 
than the things they describe or imitate. 

In estimating the respective merits of na- 


ture and of art, it wi dily be admitted, 
that the performance ery single object, 
is due to the former. “Take the simplest 
blossom that blows; observe its tints or its 
structure, and you will own them the most 
unrivaled. What pencil, how animated so- 
ever, can equal the gloriee of the sky at sun 
set? Or can the representations of moonlight, 
even by Homer, Milton and Skakspeare, be 
more exquisitely finished than the real scenery 
of a moonlight night? 

If the poet and painter are capable of yiel- 
ding superior pleasure, in their exhibitions, to 
what we receive from the works of their 
great original, it is in the manner of group- 
ing their objects, and by their skill in ar- 
rangement. In particular, they give uncom- 
mon delight, by attending not merely to 
design, but to unity, if 1 may be allowed the 
expression, in the feelings they would ex- 
cite. In the works of nature, unless she has 
‘been reformed by the taste of an ingenious 
improver, intentions of this sort are very sel- 
dom apparent. Objects that are gay, melan- 
choly, solemn, tranquil, impetuous and fan- 
tastic, are thrown together, without any re- 
gard to the influence of arrangement, or to 
the consistency of their effects on the mind. 

The elegant artist, on the contrary, though 
his works be adorned with unbounded vari- 
ety, suggests only those objects that excite 
similar or kindred emotions, and excludes 
every thing of an opposite or even of a differ- 
ent tendency. If the scene he describes be 
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solemn, no lively nor fantastic image can 
have admission: but if, in a sprightly mood, 
he displays scenes of festivity, every pensive 
and gloomy thought is debarred. Thus, the 
figures he delineates have one undivided di- 
rection; they make one great and entire im- 
pression. 

To illustrate this remark, let us observe 
the conduct of Milton, and I] Penseroso, In 
the Allegro, meaning to excite a cheerful 
mood, he suggests a variety of objects; for 
variety, by giving considerable exercise to 
the mind, and by not suffering it to rest lo 
on the same appearance, occasions brisk a 
exhilarating emotions. Accordingly, the 

shows us, at one , and, as it were, 
with a single dash of his pen, 
Where the nibbling docks fo airay, 
Mountains, On whose barren breast 
Meadows 


The objects themselves are cheerful; for, 
besides. having brooks, meadows and flowers, 
we have the whistling ploughman, the sing- 
ing milkmaid, the mower whetting his scythe 
and the shepherd lying beneath a shade.— 
The images, so numerous, so various and so 
cheerful, are animated by lively contrasts; 
we hereto mountains opposed to the mead- 
ows; “shallow brooks and rivers wide,” Add 
to this that the charms of the landscape are 
heightened by the bloom of a smiling season; 
and that the light poured upon the whole is 
the delightful radiance of a summer's mor- 
ning: 

Ri ht against the eastern gate, 

e the great sun begins his state, 
Rob'd in flames of amber light, 
‘The clouds in thousand liv’ries bright. 

Every image is lively; every thing different 
is withiveld; all the emotions the poet excites 
are of one character and complexion. 

Let us now observe the conduct of his Il 
Penseroso. This poem is, in every respect, 
an exact counterpart to the former. And 
the intentions of the poet being to promote a 
serious and solemn mood, he removes every 
thing lively; “Hence, vain deluding joys! He 
quits society; he chooses silence and oppor- 
tunities for deep reflection; some still remo- 
ved place will fit.” The objects he presents 
aretew. In the quotations, beginning with 
‘Russet lawns,” there are eight living ima- 
ges: in the following, of equal length, there 


the wandering moon, 
R near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
the heaven’s wide pathless way; 
as if her head she bow'd, 

Hopping through a fleecy cloud, 
The sound that can be, in every respect, 
agreeable to him, must correspond with his 

regent humor: not the song of the milkmaid, 
but that of the nightingale; not the whistling 
loughman, but the sound of the curfew.— 

His images succeed one another slowly, 
without rapid or abrupt transitions, without 
any enlivening contrasts; and he will have 
no other light for his landscape than that of 
the moon: or, if he can not enjoy the scene 
without doors, he will have no other light 
within than that of dying embers, or of a sol- 
itary lamp at midnight. The time, and the 
place he chooses for his retreat, are perfectly 
suited to his employment; for he is engaged 
in deep meditation, and in considering 

What worlds, or what vast regions, hold 

Th’ immortal mind. 
Every image is solemn: every thing different 
is withheld; here, as before, all the emotions 
the poet excites are of one character and 
complexion, It is owing, in a great meas- 
ure, to this attention in the writer to pre- 
serve unity and consistency of sentiment, 
notwithstanding considerable imperfections in 
the language and versification, Allegro and 
Il Penseroso have so many admirers. The 
skill of the poet and painter, in forming their 
works so as to excite kindred and united 
emotions deserves the greater attention, that 
persons of true taste are not so much affect- 
ed, even in contemplating the beauties of na- 
ture, with the mere perception of external ob- 
jects, as with the general influences of their 
union and correspondence. It is not that 
particular tree, or that cavern, or that cas- 
cade, which affords them all their enjoy- 
ments; they derive their chief pleasure from 
the united effect of the tree, the cavern and 
the cascade. A person of sensibility will be 
less able, perhaps, than another to give an 
exact account of the different parts of an 
exquisite landscape—of its length, width, and 
the number of objects itcontains. Yet the 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 




















neral effect possesses him altogether, and 
sepdects his mind very uncommon sensa- 
tions. iipimpulse howeyer, is tender and 
can not be ibed. Indeed it is the power 
of producing these sensations that gives the 
stamp of genuine excellence, in particular to 
the works of the poet. Nerees ety Soy 
lished, and may om with excel coal ke 
ary; but unless hke of P or 
the lesser poems of , they. lease ay 
their enchaftting influence on bar, 
by exciting feelings that are consistent or of 
> a tendency, : @re never me ths 
ightful. Horace, expresses thi 
continent when he says, in the ‘words y 
motto, 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto: . 
And an attention to this circumstance is 
so important; that along with some other 
exertions, it enables the poet aiid'painter, at 
least, to rival the works of nature.’ 


"ANON. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PEACE SOCIETIES.—NO. "II. 
Look at my heres of ye y in Jes “hetigte 
countries at the present day—a lig 
and intellectual and tons senha 





directly or indirectly tends, is : 
precedence from the nursery to the ‘school, 
from the school to the bridal bed, and thence 
through all the beaten paths of ambition to 
the grave. I see little in society, however 
glossed, however labeled with ‘moral and 
christian inscription, that may not be ulti- 
mately resolved into this univérsal and ab- 
sorbing idea, To an observing ‘eye, to a 
mind that will be satisfied with Seeing things 
only as they are, proofs are unnecessary.— 
Such a mind comprehiends, that the most-el- 
oquent and apparently the most sincere eul- 
ogist of the moral of the gospel from the pul- 
pit, puts his children into the sare currefit 
of influences that bears down the rest, and 
receives, with impatience and displeastre, 
the information that they are unambitious, 
and not in the line of precedence. 

The more striking facts that prove this 
truth, are seen in the universal admiration 
from infancy to age, with which armies and 
martial spectacles are contemplated; the in- 
voluntary homage psi¢- to warriors and ¢on- 
querors; the names of” —— to the 

leons, 


Alexanders, Cwesars, 
whose claims to the epithet are founded only 
on the extent of their murders, Hence the 
avidity and delight with which’ the pupils of 
Christendom devour the pages of ancient 
history, which contain little more than the 
record of wars, bloody struggles for national 
precedence, or the triumphs ‘of one ascendant 
murderer over another. This is the true se- 
cret of the interest of the ancient records in 
comparison with modern history, which is a 
chronicle of the intrigues, which only termin- 
ate in war as a remoter result. In ancient 
history the fierce struggle for precedence 
passes, in all its excitement, directly under 
the eye. In modern history we see little 
more than the disguised movements, which 
are the germinating principle of the mighty 
mischief. 

Hence the history of man from the throne 
to the footstool, is little more than some 
form of ambition struggling for precedence, 
Hence in the female coterie, howeverinform- 
ed may be many of its members, the absorb- 
ing interest of one theme—that which dee- 
cants on dress and personal appearance, and 
is subservient to vanity andambition. Hence 
even the moral and religious associations of 
the day but too often owe their origin to the 
universal desire of precedence. 

But this passion for precedence is simply 
our animal instinct, fostered, indeed, to a 
master passion in man by all the education 
and training of society; but existing and 
showing itself in all the animal tribes. We 
gloss its various 2 merece with the terms 
inagnanimity, heroism, bravery, superior in- 
tellect. But the lion and the tiger, the bull 
and mastiff, are, in their way, as fond of pre- 
cedence, and will struggle as hard for it as a 
man; and, had they written or vocal speech, 
we should hear, too, of their bravery, heroism 
and mercy. 

The most cursory reader of the gospel, the 
true and only exposition of the moral code of 
human nature, can not fail to have observed 
that the whole precept and example of Jesus 
Christ is in direct opposition to this grand 


















and absorbing animal impulse of precedence. 
His inculcation is, - we must armed 
humble to become truly great; ve- 
ness is heroism and eM inee:® 5 ot 
Ting others to ourselves is true glory; that 
gentleness and forbearance, and peace and 
love, are the fruits of real moral grandeur. 

True, such views are oecasionally present - 
ed from the pulpit; but too often as cold and 
barren fictions, in which no one believes; par- 
adoxes, which it is the fashion always to eul- 

ize and never to practice. An accomplish- 

christian hero, armed from head to foot in 
Chrietian panoply, would be deemed, I fear, 
in these days, a mean spirited e, fit 
for little else than to become a slave. 

It is | sponses in the euaatoning 
progress of mind in the training of a prepon- 
derant physical education, it has senshed a 
point of advance where the physical and 
moral boundaries touch. All our real intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, all the grow- 
ing light and influence of public opinion, al! 
the advance of the nations in the knowledge 
and attainment of their rights, result only 
from these imperfect glimpses into the mora! 
ki which have been taken by the mind 
pushing its researches to the extremest limits 
of physical attainment.. Prophecy and his- 
tory, and the actual progress of society, con- 
cur to proclaim that the animal and physical 
nature of man shall ultimately yield to his 
higher moral nature. Partial and dim per- 
ceptions of what is truly great and good, have 
already changed the face of society. The 
exa and precept of Jesus Christ are be- 
fore us, embodying the true moral character 
of man. A few lights of the world, from age 
to age, rising like stars upon our horizon, 
have shown us the moral man in his true 
greatness and glory. What one individual 
of our race has become, all may become; and 
whenever man shall be raised up from the 

to the moral kingdom, whenever he 

shall be as effectually trained to discern that 
true greatness consists in meekness, humil- 
ity, self denial, and disinterestedness, as he is 
now educated to seek it in precedence, war 
must.ef necessity come to anend. But so 
long aa the desire of precedence, ambition, 
cupidity and the fiercer lusts and passions of 
the animal nature have a general ascendancy 
im the universal training and discipline, wars 
and fightings will as necessarily spring from 
the ambition of the one sex and the vanity of 
the other, as fire in Bind and usta by 
the accumulation of wi 

These mighty evils can be reached only 
through the universal reception of the Gos- 
pel of Peace. Every christian believes that 
the period will arrive when peace, in its no- 
blest and broadest import—peace of mind, 
conscience, and the passions, will prevail.— 
But while waiting for that period, in faith 
and hope, we must commence the work by lay- 
ing the axe to the root ofthe tree. The mis- 
chief must be attacked in the germ, and that 
acerbity of grasping ambition, which, under 
the name of noble emulation, and a legitimate 
struggle for precedence, is so assiduously in- 
calcated in the nursery, the parlor, the school 
room, the debating hall, the senate, the 
cqurts of justice, and even in the sacred min- 
istry, must be repressed, Here the evil com- 
mences, In every department of modern so- 
ciety, in every school of discipline where 
seminal principles are implanted, ambition, 
eavious, burning ambition, ambition incapa- 
ble of enduring rivalry, is inculcated by the 
whole influence of the general example. A 
sovereign and astate are none other than the 
representatives of the accumulated mass of 
the ambition, cupidity, and intolerance of the 
individuals that compose the state. Seei 
the accumulation of the individual ambition 
of so many millions, like the compression of 
the elastic gases in the bosom ofa volcanic 
mountain, need we m-rvel that wars so often 
occur? On the contrary, is not the wonder, 
that there should ever be peace between the 
nations? The mischief commences in the 
cradle, the nursery, the drawing room; inthe 
places where men and women most con 
gate and resort, and where the clarion of fame 
sounds its loudest’ notes. The animal is 
stirred. The physical man is excited; and 
for untold ages multiform modifications 
of this excitement have been labeled glory, 

mity, clemency, disjyterestedness: in 

short, ever e that men deem moral and 
praiseworthy. ‘Talk as we will of the pres- 
eat of society, I 1 to observing 
men of truth, I appeal to ministers of the gos- 





first and radical principle, imprinted into the 
bosom of our children by al! their discipline, 
by all they see and look forward to, is nvt, 
‘Be first in your walk, endure norival!’ This, 
I repeat, is no discipline above that of the 
mere aniunal. ‘The lion inherits it all from 
nature. Masses of this spirit are a perpet- 
ual magazine of war. In the bosom of every 
individual, it is by the righteous constitution 
of our nature, a perpetual reservoir of self 
torment. ; 
Why is not the moral of chris- 
tian humility, selt possession, self conquest, 
toleration, preferring others to ourselves in 
honor? Why are not the morals of the gos- 
pel presented in forms equally attractive 
with that which now continually stimulates 
the child and the man to be the first? Why 
are not the deceptive tendencies of our sem- 
ina] instruction in this respect pointed out? 
Why have no primary fountains of iastruc- 
tion yet been opened, where the true moral- 
ity of the gospel has been so inc@leated by 





58 | for him through the woods calling him by 





pel, who are not incapacitated to j b 
the prejudices of the esprit du core’ ite 


rece example, as that | ile have 
been 5 naturally toed te foot moored 8, 
to the love and practice of what is intrinsic- 
ally great, as they are now to have the life 
springs tainted with the poison of ambition, 
and a / those animal passions that give birth 
to war 


Gicneral Xuntelligence. 


Frankun, Tex., May 2.——The Lost 
Child.—It is seldom we have been called 
on to record a more affecting, or heart 
touching incident than the following: On 
Monday, 21st ultimo, a little boy, named 
Franklin, about four years old, son of Mr 
William Bond, living on Leiper’s Fork of 
West Harpeth, in this county, wandered 
away in company with two of his playmates, 
to a considerable distance from home. Here, 
whilst amusing themselves, his little com- 

nions unthinkingly left him, and finding 

imself alone, and apparently in a strange 
place, he became alarmed, and starting off in 
quite a different direction from his father's 
house, soon lost himself in the woods. The 
distress and anxiety of the bereaved parents 
on discovering their loss, will readily be im- 
agined. Immediate and thorough search 
was commenced, but for the time it was fruit- 
less. The whole neighborhood, with a feel- 
ing and a spirit that did honor to themselves 
and to human nature, turned ; and for 
two long vee days and sep nights, 
the search was kept up Without either trace 
or tidings of the lost child. On Wednesday 
morning, it is estimated that more than 
three hundred of the neighborhood had col- 
lected to give their assistance. Two hundred 
and ‘fiftyfour on horse and foot, formed into 
lines, with horns in the centre and at the 
ends, for the purpose of traversing the coun- 
try; and covering every foot of ground, as the 
last and most effectual means of discovery. 
The plan was successful. Late in the after- 
noon, the child, having been several times 
directly in the line of those on the search, 
being frightened at the unusual bustle and 
array of so many individuals, made his way 
unobserved, till he unexpectedly arrived at 
the house of Mr Samuel Williams. 

Here, the infant wanderer was kindly re- 
ceived, and welcome tidings of his recovery 
quickly communicated to his almost discon- 
solate father and mother. The little fellow 
was a good deal exhausted from hunger and 
fatigue, having been without food from the 
short time he strayed off, until discovered.— 
He'had slept the first night in a hollow log, 
and a second on a bed of leaves. Once or 
twice he heard his father who was looking 





name, and innocently asked him, ‘father, 
why did’nt you come to me when I answered 
you?” and told him he “saw him inthe woods 
carrying fire in his hands.” It would be im- 
possible for us to portray the feelings of the 
parents on the sudden change from despair 
to certainty; they may be more readily con- 
ceived than described. All present partici- 
pated in the joy and satisfaction which the 
event occasioned. The outbreaking of pa- 
rental tenderness was like the gushing forth 
of a fountain in the sandy desert, and ap- 
pearances and countenances of the u 

around, sufficiently indicated that Aig ae 
yet many noble feelings and generous affec- 
tions mingled with the darker attrilmtes of 
humanity, that like the first bright flowers of 
the early spring, grow up among the thorns 
and thistles, so thickly strewn along the 
weary pathway of human life.—Western Re- 
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ago, Geo. Wetsell, a sober, industrious sea- 
man, married a very handsome young wo- 
man, with whom he lived on terms of the, 


reatest happiness for upwards of two 
n that period she bore ae 






both of whom, however, died. He - 
nately, as it has since turned out, rented the 
upper part of a store at the foot of Rector 
street, which he ee a furnished, and 


left his a it, on going to 
sea in the ship rancis, a few months ago.— of life 


On his return, about a aw —- 
his wife living, as was , ina state o 
concubi . with the person from whom he 
had rented the rooms, and she refused to re- 
turn to his protection. His daily pursuits 
and connections being in that neighborhood, 
the unfortunate affair preyed so on his mind, 
that he became nearly frantic; frequently ob- 
serving that the first two years after his mar- 
riage his life was ‘‘one scene of uninterrupted 
os vot et serge 
infidelity, he very on 
which she walked.” All the efforts of his 
friends to make him bear up under his misfor- 
tunes, were unavailing; andon Tuesday eve- 
ning, he went to a druggist shop in - 
way, and a lump of crude opium. 
He took this into a store in Washington st., 
and putting it into a tumbler, deliberately 
mixed it up with a little water and sugar, and 
drank it off. He then put down the glass, 
saying to the barkeeper, who thought he was 
taking medicine, that “the glass must be 
carefully washed out.” He went out and 
fell asleep on the dock, and on — aroused, 
could only faintly articulate, “God bless her 
—may she be happy—God forever bless and 
forgive her—I—lI shall be at home in a few 
hours.” He was taken to the hospital, and 
died at 6 o’clock yesterday morning.—JV. Y. 
Transcript. 

A Movurturvut.—Mr 8. Coleman, of No. 30 
Division street, had a very valuable smal! 

old French watch stolen from him on Tues- 

y; and suspicion falling upon a Spaniard 
named Barretta, who slept in the same room 
with Mr C., an officer was sent for, and Bar- 
retta was searched, together with his trunks, 
which operation lasted about an hour, and 
which he cheerfully submitted to. During 
all this time he was not out of Sparks’s (the 
officer’s) sight. Nothing being found to jus- 
tify suspicion, Sparks was about leaving the 
room, and the Spaniard very politely opened 
the door to let him out, when, just as he was 
passing Barretta, he fancied he beard a tick- 
ing, and turning suddenly round, he looked 
the Spaniard full in the face, and observing 
something suspicious in the shape of his 
mouth, he pulled open his jaws, vi et armis, 
and there discovered the watch. Barretta 
stands committed.—Jb. 








A Reat Horse Story.—Yesterday morn- 
ing, as acarman was backing his horse against 
a store in Old Slip, the horse became restive, 
and its owner beating it severely, it ran off 
the side of the dock on to one of the sloo 
lying there, dragging the cart on board at the 
same time, and bei arrested or “brought 
up” by a mainsail that was unfurled to dry, 
the animal beat a hole in it with his fore feet, 
and dashing through the same, contrived to 
break from his harness, and after clearing the 
decks of several vessels, plunged into the 
east river and swam off in the direction of 
Governor's island. Two boats immediately 
put off, in the first of which was the present 
owner of the animal, and in the other its for- 
mer owner; on the first boat coming abreast 
of the horse, the indignant animal, recogni- 
zing the man who had just beaten it, put his 
feet on the gunwale of the boat and upset it, 
by which those in it were nearly drowned; 
the second boat soon came up and tuok them 
out of the water, and in the meanwhile the 
former owner of the sagacious beast swam 
towards him, mounted his back, and turning 
his head to the shore, without bridle or hal- 
ter, both horse and rider landed safely near 
the spot whence they started.—Jb. 





A Dear Putu.—Reynoldson, the singer, 
was cast yesterday in the court of common 
pleas, in the sum of $1000 and 6 cents costs, 
for pulling the nose of Mr Keppell, of the 
Park theatre. One of the jurors, on ascend- 
ing the steps of the theatre, soon after the 
verdict was given, was thus greeted by Pla- 
cide. “Q worthy juror—anupright sentence 
—an honest verdict—oh wise young juror, 
how I do honor thee,” Jb. . 





view. 

















LaTer rrom Laverroot.—W ¢ learn from 
the N. Y. Courier and ., that the packet 
ship Napoleon, captain Smith, arrived on Fri- 
day morning from “pry ee bringing Lon- 
don dates.to the 23d of April, and Liverpoo} 
to the 24th. She sailed on the latter day, 
Tranquility had been entirely restored in 
Lyons and Paris. The insurrection appears 
to have been of considerable extent in the 
former city, and to have been only suppres- 
sed by great exertions and at an immense loss 


e. 

Much alarm bad been created in London 
by a procession of the Trades Union, consist- 
ing of 30,000 men. It however passed over 
without any collision between them and the 
police and soldiers, who were called out in 
great number. 

The accounts from Portugal are favorable 
to the cause of the Donna Maria. All 
the ports in the have been taken by Na- 

ier, fa i all caeeiatin Seem 

iguel i ies effectually 
cnn wet "Miguel baoneelt fe ottll with all hie 
forces concentrated at Santarem, where he 
will probably be shortly attacked; but the 
most important of the recent events is the 
entrance of a body of 2000 Spaniards in the 
province of Tras os Montosin pursuit of Don 
Carlos: this is stated to be merely the van- 
guard of a larger army. 

A very general opinion prevailed in Lon- 
don, that the governments of England and 
France were about to take some decided 
measures in relation to the affairs of the Pe- 
ninsula. 

The Cortes of Spain has been convoked. 
The convocation is composed of 50 articles, 
spetifying the mode of meeting of the legis- 
lative attributes of the Cortes, and is signed 
by six ministers of state. The publication 

the decree had given very great and gen- 
era) satisfaction in Madrid. 

A letter estimates the number of 
persons killed at Lyons at 1200; 500 in one 
church, in another, and the remainder 
believed tqramount to 400. 





Asotuer Destructive Fire.-—A few 
minutes after 4 o’clock, yesterday aflernoon, 
says the N. Y. Commercial of Friday, a fire 
broke out in the rear of No. 161 Twentieth 
street, in the stable back of Mr Davidson’s, 
south side, between 7th and 8th Avenues.— 
The wind — fresh from the st 


? 3 


, unchec ’ ’ 

at a great distance, and the alarm not 
being general, so that the fire was not sub- 
dued till the entire range west of, and inclu- 
ding No. 161, eight in front and six in the 
rear, together with one on the east, makin 
fifteen in all, were burnt down. The build- 
ings were all of wood, except two on Twen- 
tieth street, which had brick fronts,and we be- 
lieve were worth on an average, one thousand 
dollars each, and were inhabited by numerous. 
families who could il] afford to lose a single 
dollar. One house, we are informed, con- 
tained six families, and another eight, several 
of whom had recently arrived from Germany. 
Ape had the gentlemen of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary the pleasure of open- 
ing their doors to the houseless and desti- 
tute, the conflagration being in their imme- 
diate vicinity. The distance from ‘he dense 
part of the city prevented the alarm from 
spreading, and although an express was sent 
off in a few minutes after the fire broke out, 
it was nearly an hour before the necessary 
assistance arrived, 





Tue Scnooner Mexico.—The mysterious 
disappearance of this vessel, engaged some 
months ago in the Mexican trade, and com- 
manded by capt. James Almeida, has been 
accounted for by a melancholy development. 
It has been ascertained, says the New Or- 
leans Bee, that the captain and cabin passen- 

of that vessel were murdered by three 
talians who were on board, and that 
was afterwards scuttled and abandoned 
them somewhere on the Spanish main. 





Ituness or Mr Mapison.—Advices from 
Virginia, apprize us of the severe indisposi- 
tion of the venerable ex president Madison. 
His case had been thought so serious that 
Dr Dunglisson, of Baltimore, (late of the 
Virginia University,) had been summoned in 
haste to visit him, and the Doctor 
through Washington on Tuesday, on his way 
to Montpelier. The whole country will feel 
grateful to him should his skill enable himto 
restore the venerable patriot to his accus- 





tomed health, 
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Literary Notices. — The North — 
Magazine is filled with instructive and enter- 
taining articles, contributed by some of the best 
and most popular writers in the country. Among 
the many excellent papers contained in the May 
number, and which reflect credit both on their 
authors and on this truly valuable periodical, we 
would particularly mention Dr Beasley's Latgers 
to his Son at College, as entitled preeminently 
to the regard and attention not only of those for 
whose especial benefit they are published, but 
also of every young man who sustains the char- 
acter of a student, or who wishes to acquire in- 
tellectual distinction. The following remarks 
are peculiarly important, and contain sentiments 
of general application: 


“That braggart and hectoring t, bi 
mistaken young men seem to think they 


which some 
ver manli- 
ness and energy of character, which sets all rule and or- 
der at defiance, which is ready upon the test provo- 
cation, to break forth into violent opposition to every 
measure, however wholesome, that imposes the sli 
upon them or exacts the most trivial 
worable to the formation of habits of intellectu- 
as to the growth and improvement of their 
moral-virtues. They, who most cheerfully submit to the 
restraints of law, are uniformly found, im tlie:z-coru, the 
best fitted to rule. Nothing presents more infullible indi- 
cations, in the youthful mind, of intellectual superiority 
and moral worth, than a ready and patient acq 
under the sway of a just and salutary discipline.” 


“In order to impress your mind with the extreme un- 
suitableness of such acts [of idleness and frivolity) to 
) our condition and to inspire you with a just detestation 
of them, recollect the “at and im object which 
you have in view, the occupations to which you 
stiould be fervently devoted. Can the student stoop to 
such im ties, who remembers that it has now be- 
we op dnday J upon the pon of the finest pro- 

uctions nius, in every age and nation, to enrich his 
mind with hove ueusures of wisdom, which have been 









the 

over 

oak modern lines, replenishing 
your Mpa and improving your taste with the 
‘works of Aristotle, Cicero, henes and all the 


Greek and Latin philosophers, historians, orators and 
poets, and at the same time, invigorating your intellec- 
tual und active powers with the philosophy of Newton, 
Locke, Bacon, with all the modern lights of science, can 
you prove so unfaithful to your own interest and glory, 
4s to be wasting your time in idleness and sloth?" 


The ‘‘Night Scene on Vesuvius,’’ which we 
have copied on a preceding page, gives an intes- 
esting and we believe a correct description of 
the phenomena, &c., of that “burning moun- 
tain."" Stephen oe the veteran editor 
and able, advocate popular instruction, has 
furnished another essay on “‘Education and Ex- 
clusiveness of Knowledge,’’ from the conclusion 
of which we extract the following powerful re- 
marks and (if the main) just criticisms: 

“For there are but these to be obtained 
eation. First, inawislon seeoe mental eb Be 
third, intellectual vigor. If the | of antiquity do 
not induct us into fresh, novel a wmews regions of 
intelligence, they are of no utility in relation to knowl- 

esh intellectual enjoy- 


edge. If they de not produce 
nents, that can not be had from any other source, they 


are of no utility in relation to pleasure. If they do 

add vigor to the mind, by giving it elasicity and Pmt 4 

they are of no utility in relation to intellectual Pree nd 
+ Strength. 


the 
Ancients, no proof need be 


system of philoso: invented by Bacon, 
been able. pons «= s J sncipiee cod 


i 


feudal obedience to the Holy See: 
and now again threatens to reverse the tri of 
free inquiry by the convictions of seepticism. All aven- 


of 
ses to Knowledge uffect the mind in a similar mater. 
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whetuer that know be religious, or temporal and 
i When amy ad 


away to imbibe it at the gushing fountains of Nature. 

we send it to the languages of Greece and Rome 
ies trate Rar eae 
of gum.” 

The ‘Power of Mabit’’ is an eastern allegory, 
in which the danger of contracting ill habits is 
forcibly portrayed, and the sentiment—that the 
pe wer of habit, either good or ill, triumphs over 
all things, appropriately illustrated. Other ar- 
ticles aie worthy of commendation, but we can 
not enlarge on their merits. We must, howev- 
er, remark, that Mrs Fairfield—the lady, we 
presume, of the talented editor—has inculcated 
some important rules for the government of fam- 
ilies, in a short paper entitled “A Domestic 
Scene;’’ and that the editor himself, besides two 
or three beautiful poems, has furnished much 
valuable information under the head of ‘Table 
Talk,”’ and of “‘Criticat Notices.” 


The Western Monthly Magazine, we perceive 
by the notice to subscribers, has been disposed 
of to Mr Eli Taylor. The May number, now 
before us, contains several excellent and well 
written articles. We must, however, enter our 
decided protest against some of the principles 
advocated in the paper on ‘‘Education and Sla- 
very;"’ and we hope the young gentlemen, 
whose praiseworthy efforts the writer so severely 
condemns, will never be induced to relinquish 
the benevolentand patriotic ‘‘measure’’ in which 
they have engaged, and which appears so admi- 
rably adapted to promote the permanent pros- 
perity of the entire nation. 

We were much pleased with the essay on 
“Novel Writing,” of which we may hereafter 
avail ourselves. The ‘Blind Artist” is an in- 
teresting and affecting sketch, from which many 
important practical lessons may be drawn. The 
essay on the ‘‘Revival of Letters’ brings toge- 
ther in a small compass much curious historical 
information, scattered through many volumes, 
on the renovation of learning in western Europe. 
The present number of this periodical is credita- 
ble to the editor and publishers. 

Witiiams's Anuar Reeser. has just made 
its fifth appearance. This useful little compen- 


dium deserves and ought to receive a liberal pat- 
ronage. Its value to the lawyer, the merchant, 


k 


| and every man of business, is incalculable. 





Esvarcement.—The publishers of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer have made arrange- 
ments for a new Press of a larger size than that 
heretofore in use, and immediately on its com- 
pletion they intend to enlarge the paper to the 
extent of four columns. 





Literary Premiums.—-The New England Ga- 
laxy offers the following premiums for original 
productions, to be sent to the editor of that pa- 
per, any time prior to the 15th of July next:— 
Fifty dollars for the best Tale; twentyfive dol- 
lars for the best Poem; aiid twentyfive for the 
best Humorous Article. 





Tue Pores.—We are pleased to Jearn, that at 
a public meeting in the city of New York, a com 
mittee was chosen to solicit subscriptions for 
these gallant but unfortunate men, who haye 
been cast on the hospitality of the American peo- 
ple by their ruthless and tyrannical conquerors. 
Congress, we perceive, has appropriated to them 
a township in the “‘far west.” 





Carptais Bacx’s Expepition.—The British 
Consul in the city of New York has just received 
a letter from Capt. Back, dated Fort Reliance, 
East End of Great Slave Lake, Dec. 7, 1833. 
All well. 





Apvantace or Promrtsess.—As Buffalo is 
not exempt from the liability to suffer by fire, 
our Citizens may derive an important lesson from 
the following fact, for the particulars of which 
we are indebted to the N. Y. Commercial. The 
owner and occupant of one of the houses burned 
in Greenwich, had been absent from home a few 
days, and on his return found a notice from the 
insurance company that his policy had expired. 
He had it renewed promptly, after a parley in 
cor-sequence of the premium being raised, and 
the renewal had been made but a few hours only 
before the house wae in ashes. 











Bunxer Het Monoment.—It will be seen by 

the notice in the next column, that the Young 
Men of Buffalo intend holding a meeting tomor- 
row evening, at the court house, for the purpose 
of devising measures to facilitate the completion 
of this great national work. We feel confident 
that both by their attendance and pecuniary 
contributions, the Young Men of this city will 
evince the fervency of their attachment to those 
sacred principles of civil and religious liberty, in 
the endeavor to establish which their Fatuers 
or THE Revotution were content to bleed, to 
suffer, and to die; and the signal success of 
whose patriotic sacrifices, unparalleled exertions 
and persevering zea), this splendid monument is 
designed to commemorate. 





Fatat Accipent.—It is with unfeigned regret 
we announce, that on Monday evening last, a 
fine little key, about three years old, son of Mr 
Joseph 1 baker, of this city, was acciden- 
tally rumover in the street by a waggon, and so 
much injured that he died very shortly after- 
wards. It is, we think, time that something ef- 
fectual should be done to put a stop to that fu- 
rious driving which is often witnessed in Buf- 
falo, and by which the lives not only of children 
but of our citizens in general are greatly en- 
dangered. 


Day Parer.—E. J. Roberts, esq. has issued 
proposals for publishing in this city, as soon as 
the type shall be received, a daily morning pa- 
per, under the title of the ‘‘Buffalo Daily Jour- 
nal and Advertiser.”” It will be printed on a 
sheet of the same size as that used for the pres- 
ent weekly journal, of which Col. Roberts has 
recently become the sole editor and proprietor. 








New Weexty Parer.—R. W. Haskins, esq. 
formerly editor and part proprietor of the Buffalo 
Journal, has issued proposals for publishing a 
weekly paper, to be entitled the ‘Buffalo Whig,’ 
and to be devoted, as its name and prospectus 
intimate, to the immediate interests of the peo- 
ple. From the well known talents, polite bear- 
ing, and general urbanity of manners, by which 
the editor and proprietor is distinguished, the 
Baffalo Whig will, we doubt not, be ably and 
bs ee sepeducted. 

Removit.—The office of the Buffalo Journal 
has been removed to No. 246 Main street, nearly 
opposite the Branch Bank of the United States, 
where the editor has established a Reading Room 
and Bulletin Office. The former is also used as 
a General Exchange. 








Tue Locusts.—In addition to other causes of 
trouble, it appears that the seventeen ened lo- 
custs ( Cicadae s ) are to pay their pe- 
riodical visits this year. It has been ascertained 
that the insect ap periodically, once in sev- 
enteen years, and in the spring of the year. 
They were observed in this country at the sta- 
ted intervals from bn A a Apprehen- 
sions are ape at they will commit great 
ra it is asserted that more than oote 
when they visited some parts of New England, 
they not only ate up the grass in the fields, but 
actually attacked clothing and fences to appease 
their insatiable hunger. But the Encyclopedia 
Americana informs us that they are in no way 
injurious to vegetation, except from the dam- 
age done by the female in depositing her eggs 
—while the insect is itself the favorite food of 
various animals, and in this way may be turned 
to account. Hogs devour them eagerly, 
and some of the larger birds are fond of them. 
The Indians consider them 4 delicate food when 
fried. In New Jersey they have been conver- 
ted into soup. eg 

In various parts of the world, from time im- 
memorial these insects have been used as food 
for human beings. For thié purpose, in some 
countries, they are caught in nets, and, when 
a sufficient number is procured, they are roasted 
over a slow fire, in an earthen vessel, till the 
wings and legs drop from them; when thus pe 

they are said to taste like craw fish. e 
ocnst constituted a common food among the 
Jews, and Moses (Levit. xi. v. 22) as specified 
the different kinds which they were permitted 
to eat. 

lt.has been disputed, how 
food of John the Baptist, in the 
was the insect locust, or @ fruit 
name. — Balti 


ted, however, whether the 
Wild 


of the same 


Reading Chronicle says:—‘‘Many of 
ork oo ve recently disembedded this 
singular insect. They have much the be a 
ance of the common ground worm, are 
said to be excellent fish bait. They are now 
found at the depth of about six inches from the 
etrface of the ground.’” 

He. 


bo Y 
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Summany,—«in fivg ships, arrived at Quebec 

on the I came 130 passengers; in five 

on the 121, in thirteen on the 12th, 471; 

in three on 13th, 366—total 1078 im four 
“The 

jury in the case of Rev. Abner Kneeland 

at Boston, were di on Friday night, 

not having . Vote eleven to one—case 


continued till November, - 

A letter from Manchester, Miss., dated 20th 
April, states that 116 cases of cholera had oc- 
curred during one week on the plantation of 
Mr Roache, six miles from that place. 

The scarlet fever and measles have sppeare: 
with considerable malignity at Quebec. g 
the deaths by the former, R. 8. M. Sewell, esq 
advocate, the third son of the chief justice, after 
an illness of two days. 

Mr James James, American Consul at Vera 
Cruz, died at Peuble, on his wey to the city of 
Mexico, 20th April. 


There died at Quebec, a few days ago, an old 
man, named Pierre La France, aged 103.—He 
livedalone, in the most wretched poverty. On 
searching his garret, after his in 
French crowns were found, which are now de- 
posited in the hands of the curate, at the 
disposition of his heirs, if be any. 


It is mentioned in the Paris Journal des De- 


Dunng the week ending the 16th inst. there 
arrived tweive steam boats and twentythree 
schooners, laden with passengers and 
dise, at the port of Oswego. In the same time 
there were c thirteen steam boats and nine- 
teen schooners. Fourteen vessels remained m 
port on Saturday. 

A locomotive engine has 


been i 
Gem Fagin, for the Saratoge (N. Y) Rail 


Cream of Tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid 
gloves, cleans them very much. , 


A new locomotive called the ‘‘Native,”” 
built by Mr Thomas r, of Charleston, 8. 
C. has latel 






any other engine on’ j 
A reward of ota, been offered fo be 

arrest of the vi who robbed Union Bank, 

of Columbia, Tenn. and commited the 

on the cashier, Parry W. Porter, on the ni 

of the Lith ult. ' 
The new steam boat Oswego on her pas 

from Rochester to Oswego on the 19th inet, wee 

driven ashore about 4miles from a yom | 

t 


a severe gale. No lives were lost. 
she wi!! prove an entire wreck. 

John 8. Wybert, esquire, has been appoi 
Post Master ofthe town of Eden, at Tubbs Hol- 
low, in the place of Sterling Mallory, Exq, resi- 

The charter of the British American land com- 
pany was com on the 21st day of March, 


at the Colonial office, and handed over to the 
directors. This com is i 


have appointed 
pose af constructing a canal round the 
Salt Rapids, in the St Lawrence, and 
them to draw from the public treasury, the 
amount of $48,000 per month, until they shall 
have expended the sum of $280,000. 


mills, in Staffo 4 
Creek, a young man by the name of Philander 
Beman, was killed while sawing in the saw mill. 


On Wedseaday jst the tannery of Mr Ste- 
phen Rumsey, of 
was destroyed by fire. 











Mareirp— morning, by the Rey. E. 
Tacker, Rey. A. Hea, of Sardinia, to Mige 
Rhoda Ann Hull, of this city. 





